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In baseball and advertising there’s always one 
group that makes its own breaks, draws the 
crowds, and stays in the upper bracket. Good 
printing and Champion paper help give sales 
literature the extra dash that scores on the cash 
register of advertiser and printer. Champion is 
the largest maker of printing papers: coated 
and uncoated book, offset, postcard, envelope, 


cardboard, and cover. Whatever the job, what- 





ever the league, advertising always touches four 


bases faster when it runs on Champion paper! 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . .. CANTON, N. C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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so seldom on proofs 












Every printer knows that a “dirty” 





case, into the boxes of which wrong 





types have been distributed, is almost 





universally responsible for “wrong 





fonts” which show up in composi- 





tion. The Ludlow system of matrix 





handling and storage makes it almost 





impossible to distribute matrices into 





the wrong case. Hence “wrong font” 





isa rare mark on proofs of Ludlow-set 





composition. 





e With the Ludlow system, the mat- 





rices are distributed back immedi- 





ately into the still-open Case as SOON as 
d 





the line has been set and cast—so that 





the likelihood of matrices ever get- 





ting into the wrong case is obviously 





quite negligible. 





; e A great majority of “wrong, fonts,” 





being due to faulty distribution, are 





therefore prevented at their source. 











The upper cross-lines are in different arrangement for every typeface; 
the lower cross-line is in different position for every pointsize. Thus 
“wrong font” is clearly shown by any variation in cross-line alignment. 





‘is marked 


of Ludlow composition fi 
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e Asshown in the illustration below, 
each face and point-size is marked by 
horizontal lines on the back of Lud- 
low matrices, these short lines form- 
ing longer straight lines. If a matrix 
from the wrong font should get into 
the stick, these straight lines are brok- 
en—which can hardly escape the at- 
tention of the compositor as he is 
spacing the line of matrices, before 
the slugline is cast. 

e@ lhe prevention of “wrong fonts” 
means fewer errors in Ludlow com- 
position. This is only one of the many 
reasons why Ludlow composition 
costs less to produce. 

e@ Write today for full information 
regarding all the advantages of oper- 


ating with Ludlow equipment. 


LUDLOW 


TYPOGRAPH 
COMPANY 


2032.Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Set in Ludlow Garamond Bold 


1 








ere it possib 

one type of proof press could 
be made, the No. 3 Vander- 
' cook without question would 
| be the majority choice. 

» No. 3 Vandercook Proof 
| Press meets most proving re- 
' quirements in large or small 
' plants. It produces work of 
| the finest quality. It has an 
automatic inking system 
'which gives good coverage 
' of forms the capacity of the 
| press. 

| Automatic grippers, mi- 
' crometer side guide, and the 
| impression cylinder set down 
'on bearers under a pressure 


No. 3 Vandercook Proof F 
proves a form 14”x 18” 


vel curate 
register that permits proving 
of process plates. 

The No. 3 Vandercook is a 
heavy duty machine---a press 
everybody can use. It serves 
as a general purpose press 
or can be used for checking 
plates for premakeready. It 
should be the No.1 press in 
any plant where automatic 
inking is required, and hand 
operation is practical. 

A circular giving complete 
information on the No. 3 Van- 
dercook will be sent upon 
request. Write today. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Main Office and Factory 


Wii TET). T 


Eastern Branch 


4 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 214 E. 45th St., New York 


single copies, 45 cents. 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year; | 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Copyrighted, 1941, The Inland Printer Company. 


FREE! 
VALUABLE REFERENCE | 


An illustrated price list of Van- 
dercook-Hacker Proving and 
Premakeready equipment, 
with description and uses. 


Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; 
Entered as second-class 
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Stee 


PRODUCTION. 


MANAGEMENT 


\ "4 the pressroom produces; how quickly, with 





what versatility and at what cost, determines the success of the entire 
business personnel. 


FOR THE SALES DEPARTMENT... more business from 
satisfied customers. 


FOR THE PRESSROOM FORCE... finer production of a 
greater volume of work. 


FOR MANAGEMENT ... greater profits with a minimum 
of effort and cost. 


Check your presses against modern Miller Automatics, for speed, quality, 
versatility, easy and low-cost operation, compactness, simplicity and for the 
number of prominent and progressive pressrooms now using them. The nearest 
Miller representative or agent will gladly give pertinent facts and details 
to reputable concerns, on request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. qf i277 rset cscs te matulec: 


turer of automatic cylinder presses 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 3 










WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~» 
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Yes, Patawite 9 Ib. Manifold really has 
extra quality. You'll see this for yourself 
when you examine it closely. Note its clean, 
uniform surface. Test its strength. These extra 
points of quality are due to the fact that Patawite 
is made by experts on precision paper machines! 


PATAWIT 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Gls Manifold. 


Patawite 9 Ib. Manifold is unwatermarked and unglazed, and 
is available in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, white. 
It is furnished in cut sheets of standard sizes, packaged in 
convenient units. Ask the distributor in your territory 


for the Patawite 9 lb. Manifold sample booklet and prices. 


| K. ristol, Pennsyl vanla 
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DISTRIBUTORS * 


CONNECTICUT: 
Henry Lindenmeyr.& Sons, 


artfor 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
LLINOIS: 


Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago > 
INDIANA: 


Crescent Paper Company, 


Indianapolis a 


LOUISIANA: 
United Paper Company, 


A 
The Whitaker Paper Company, 


Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Stimpson & Co., Inc., Boston 
MINNESOTA: 

The John Leslie Paper Company, 
inneapolis 
NEW JERSEY: 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Herrmann Paper Co., Inc. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Caskie Paper Co., Charlotte 


Oo 2 
The Imperial Paper Company, 
Cincinnati 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Akron and Clevelan 
Sterling Paper Company, C b 
aper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Philadelphia 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co., 
iladelphia 
The Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh 
H. A. Whi & Company, 
Wilkes-Barre 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., 
Columbia : 
TENNESSEE: 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company, 
Chattanooga and Nashville 
WEST COAST: 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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... his the indefinable indereribable 


of apeyect Gentleman 
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THE PRINTING CRAFTSMAN NEEDS THE FULL 


RESOURCES OF MODERN HARRIS OFFSET 


With the swiftly changing scenes across today’s business horizon, the printer 
needs every pressroom advantage. The demand for movement and drama in 


printed impressions can be satisfied only when all press facilities are made available. 


The versatility as well as the quality of Harris-produced offset has made Harris the 


choice of those who know Lithography. Harris equipment accords the printer the 
full resources of modern offset. 


LSQ + 26x 40” + SINGLE COLOR 


HARR ESO 


Litho Chemicals | 


Through research, Harris has 
developed and standardized — 
new chemicals for both deep etch 
and surface plate making proc- 
esses. Full details upon request. 

Write us with reference to 


your lithographic problems, — 


Sen SeeeEY GOLD -POTTER-COMPANY- 
BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL 


PIONEER 
General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio » Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. * Atlanta, [20 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


OFFSET 
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PRESSES | 


By using Consolidated Coated 
“WE SAVED 17% to 18%, 


* Printers take great pride in their craftsmanship. 
They know that only coated paper can reproduce fine 
halftones with complete brilliance, clearness and 
fidelity of all details and tone gradations. When they 
find a coated paper which costs no more than un- 
coated stocks, no wonder they are enthusiastic. 


Consolidaled vwmrt0 Papers 


AT PAPER PRICES 


ARE MAKING PRINTING HISTORY 


Whether printer, publisher or advertiser, think what remember that many of America’s finest magazines, 
it means to have available a finely coated enamel at the some of which formerly paid “top” prices for paper, 
price formerly paid for uncoated! Folders, catalogs, are now being printed on Consolidated’s Coated .. . 
broadsides, magazines . . . formerly printed on uncoated Our greatest mail order houses use many trainloads 
stocks for the sake of economy . . . may now be printed every year for their mammoth catalogs . . . Many 
on a coated stock, without adding anything to paper thousands of additional tons are specified by this 
costs, but with a marked improvement in printing qual- country’s wise advertisers. 
ity. On jobs which have always been printed on coated 
paper a worthwhile saving can be made without any 
sacrifice of quality. 


But the proof of ‘any paper is in its printing. 
Among the four grades of Consolidated Coated is one 
just right for almost every job. Try it . .. on your 


If this sounds almost too good to be true, please next printed piece. 


—— Onsolidated WHER POWER 


ann apon COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE SALES OFFICES 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 135 SO.LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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wHAT DO 
HAND CLA 


or start accidentally ? 


at repeat 
4@~ A cutter that can that prevents chips from 


Hr jh cutter with a sliding plate 
on 7 _ lock that takes UP its 


k-gaulge 
with a positive hac 
——_ gmatically ? 


gwn wear aut 
k-gauge ! 
b a three-part hac 
Qh cutter wit steel, twin dist, heavy-"™ -duty clutch ? 


4 A cutter with an all- ion 
j niece, solid, massive 
4B 4 cutter with a one- per’ il 


Then you want thes 
C&P CRAFTSMAN 
POWER CUTTER 


@ The basic features of design in the C& P 
Craftsman Cutter have been tested and 
proved in long service. This latest model 
has many improvements that make it 
more than ever a profitable machine in 
any printing plant—large or small. Your 
nearest C & P dealer will gladly give 
you details... Or write for The Crafts- 
man Hand Clamp Power Cutter’ Bulletin. 


(P THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS 


NEW YORK—480 Lexington Avenue CHICAGO—608 South Dearbo 
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HERE'S A STOPPER 


Here’s a stopper! This color pho- 
tograph, Midsummer Refuge, by 
Toni Frissell, first appeared in the 
July 15, 1940 issue of VOGUE, and 
now it has been reprinted in the new 
U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1941. Like 
so many fine publications, every 
issue of VOGUE and U. S. CAMERA 
ANNUAL, both the color and black 
and white, is printed with IPI inks. 
So is the U. S. CAMERA magazine. 
In addition, the ART DIRECTOR’S 
ANNUAL, A TREASURY OF ART MAS- 
TERPIECES, KODACHROME AND How 
TO USE IT, and other outstanding 
publications described in this issue 
of “Keeping in Touch” are exam- 
ples of what can be achieved with 
IPI’s process colors. 

For fine color printing, use IPI 
inks. Remember that IPI’s color 
leadership, won through years of 
comprehensive, basic research in the 
science of color and its application 
to printing, has produced inks that 
will help you to get the best results 
with color. 


PROCESS INKS 


Modern color printing is the result 
of contributions through the cen- 
turies from a veritable League of 
Nations—China, Holland, France, 
Germany and England and, finally, 
the United States. 

Process printing as we see it today 
in this country has probably reached 
its highest state of perfection, con- 
sidering the enormity of the produc- 
tion problem frequently involved. 

One important factor in process 
printing is ink. The formulation of 
process inks must meet many exact- 
ing specifications, not only in color 
matching but in performance on 
the press. 

Leadership in color research has 
given IPI an outstanding position 
in the field of inks for process print- 
ing. The Recording Spectrophoto- 
meter, a complex measuring instru- 
ment which was used first by IPI, 


makes it possible for IPI to establish 
continued on following page 


“MBL COPYRIGHT THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1940 





KEEPING IN TOUCH 
COLOR ODDITIES 


@ ‘“Camouflaged’”’ homing pigeons have 
been bred for use during war. They are 
gray mottled so as to blend.into a cloudy 
sky without being easily detected. 


@ Red is still the commonest color used in 
advertising and printing (excepting black, 
which technically, is not a color at all). 

@ A red or orange package will look heavier 
and bulkier than a light blue or green pack- 
age, according to some designers. 


Free IPI’s pocket Color Guide, containing 
108 color sheets, is very handy for printing 
salesmen to use. Drop us a line and we'll 
send you one. 





continued from preceding page 

the mixing characteristics of process inks 
and to evaluate them in relation to the ideal 
subtractive primaries. With such controls, 
pigment research can be conducted intelli- 
gently and with the correct objectives in 
view. Process ink formulations are tested 
on large four-color proving presses which 
simulate actual pressroom conditions. 

The graphic arts industry has shown its 
acceptance of IPI leadership by the large 
number of important color jobs which are 
printed with IPI process colors. Some of 
these jobs are shown on this page. We wish 
we could show the hundreds and thousands 
of books, magazines, packages, and pam- 
phlets printed with IPI process inks. 


FIRST SALESMAN—“Wow! He’s in a tough mood 
this morning! Take my advice and come back 
tomorrow when he calms down.” 

SECOND SALESMAN—‘Wish I could, but I’ve got 
to get his approval today on that big color job.” 


Examples of color printing with IPI inks now on sale at book shops 


THE COLOR PARADE OF FINE PRINTING 


The color work in magazines, advertising literature, books, on posters, packages, and 
labels is a continuing tribute to the printing industry and to its craftsmen. Reproduced 
above are four examples of fine color work. All were printed with IPI process inks. 


KODACHROME AND HOW TO use IT A book full 
of remarkable Kodachrome color photog- 
raphy which found its way into a good many 
Christmas stockings this year. Printed by 
Condé Nast, entirely with IPI process inks. 
NEW COLOR PERCEPTION TESTS, U. S. NAVY We 
mentioned this tricky color job before in 
‘Keeping in Touch:’ Beck Engraving Com- 
pany, New York and Philadelphia, pro- 
duced these new color-blindness tests under 
the supervision of the U.S. Navy. IPI sup- 
plied the inks and did the intricate match- 
ing job required for 93 separate colors. 


A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES After a rec. 
ord-breaking first year, this remarkable ten 
dollar book is still a best seller. Some of the 
fine paintings reproduced here so faithfully 
may never beseen again asoriginals. Printed 
by Condé Nast for Simon and Schuster 
with IPI process inks. 

U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1941 Published for 
the first time in two volumes, this ‘‘bible” 
of the camera enthusiast contains fine pho- 
tographs reproduced in color and in black 
and white. Printed entirely with IPI inks. 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK, 75 VARICKST. N.Y.C 


How to Cure a Grouch 





SALESMAN—‘‘Well, here they are, Mr. Flint, our 
first proofs, right off the press.” 
CUSTOMER—“‘Hmpf! It’s about time! What do 
you fellows do over there all day, play pinochle 
or listen to the horse races?” 





"ap 


CUSTOMER—“Not bad—in fact, pretty oud 


Those are swell colors—they really sparkle.” 
SALESMAN—‘‘Gee, thanks, Mr. Flint.” 
CUSTOMER—“‘By the way, whose inks did you use?” 
SALESMAN—“‘Oh, we always use IPI colors!” 
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“‘1 was handsomely repaid 


for the time I took to mail 


the coupon for this book!’ 


SEND FOR THIS FREE SALESMAKER NOW! 
It can help you get new customers! 


N EVERY MARKET there are 
companies that today need 
more printing than ever before. 
These new jobs are going to the 
printer who has the selling ammu- 
nition to land them. 

“The Most for Your Money” 
furnishes thatammunition. Already 
hundreds of profit-wise printers 
have used it to turn prospects into 
customers. This book is much more 
than a mere selling help. It is a 
complete, ready-made sales pres- 
entation for any bond paper print- 
ing job. 

“The Most for Your Money” is 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 1T 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


quick, concise, convincing. In five 
minutes’ reading time it makes a 
simple and understandable analysis 
of office printing . . . shows your 
customer how you can help him 
plan printing to his best advantage. 
And it’s personal . . . helps you sell 
yourself and your printing... gives 
you the chance to show the sort of 
work you can deliver. 


Get a free supply of “Most for 
Your Money” books right now. 
Distribute them among your pros- 
pects. You'll find they will open 
doors for you, help you land the 
jobs that pay real profits today. 


Hammermill 
Please send me 





How to get and use 
**T he Most for Your Money”’ 
for more printing orders! 


1. Send for free cop- 
ies to distribute to 
your prospects who 
purchase bond paper 
printing regularly. 
(Coupon below is for 
your convenience.) 


2. Imprint your name on cover of 
books—also insert 
your card inside. 


3. On your next 

calls, leave one 

copy with each 

worth-while pros- 

pect and customer. 
Say, “I think you'll find this study of 
bond paper printing interesting. Read 
it over. If you have any questions or 
ideas, I'll be glad to talk them over 
with you.” 





Erie, Pa. 


Paper Company, t “The Most 


...-copies 0 


for Your Money.’ 


-_ an 
Position ur business letterhead) 


(Please attach t 


0 yO" 








Before a batch of ink is placed in 
a can bearing the Fuchs & Lang 
seal, there are at least a dozen 
intermediate steps in manufac- 
turing, which require as much 
scientific checking as the most 
complicated chemical formula. 
Fuchs & Lang research is your 
insurance against pressroom dif- 
ficulties since nothing is over- 
looked to assure precision and 
perfection in the finished result. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
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vor Mr. Pokey. He’s chortled, “Ill cut that 
ice in half” so many times that printing 
iyers are afraid to trust him with so much 
a busineds reply card. He and his wagon 
rvrovide eyejopening proof of the fallacy of 
selling on the basis of price instead of quality. 


Successful Printers render rapid delivery service 
in streamlined trucks which protect completed 
jobs from rain and dust. Buyers hand them 
orders for reply cards or complicated cata- 
logs with equal confidence, for these printers 
sell service, craftsmanship, creative ability— in 
short, quality, rather than price. 


s.K YOUR PERMANIZED PAPER MERCHANT FOR “IDEA FILE NO. 1, 


Sloan Pokey 
delivers his 
printing 

ina 

coaster wagon 


If you are interested in securing business on a 
quality basis, let The Letterhead Clinic—a free 
rating service—give you a lift. All you have to 
do is send The Clinic 3 copies of each different 
heading . . . or, if you’re designing a letterhead 
now, submit your sketches to insure perfection 
before production. And there’s an informative 
booklet about The Clinic—“Seven Years of Pres- 
tige Building’’—that’s yours for the asking. W rite 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


” OR WRITE DIRECT TO THE MILL 
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Four Heads Are Better Than One 








These are the men who get together on all im- 
portant decisions at The Challenge Machinery 
Company. They are the ones who say “yes” 
or “no” on matters of company policy, business 
Management, and sales procedure. What they 
do is important to you, because it determines 
the trend of new developments in Challenge 

equipment, prices, and trade relations. 


A 


J. Edgar Lee, president of The Challenge Machinery Company, 
is a familiar figure in the graphic arts industry. He has de- 
voted his entire business career to it and was an officer of 
the company when it was organized, almost 50 years ago. 
His experience and sound judgment are influential factors 
in shaping the firm’s policies. 

























J. Wesley Lee, vice-president, has been with the company 
since boyhood. Today, he co-ordinates all phases of the 
firm's activities — engineering, production, inspection and 
service. Under his direction, the efficiency and economy of 
plant operations remain at a peak which is reflected in the 
high quality of Challenge products and trade relations. 









B. S. Hanson, secretary, who joined the firm in 1898, is the 
man who answers your letters when you inquire about Chal- 
lenge products. As general sales manager, he is the direct 
link between you and the factory, handling sales corre- 
spondence, price quotations, and requests for information. 
He supervises sales work in the field and co-operates with 


your dealer in serving your requirements. 
















R. G. Wilson, treasurer, has grown up with the company, 
and is the man who signs the checks. It is his responsi- 
bility to maintain the record of financial stability and economic 
integrity that The Challenge Machinery Company enjoys 
today. Watching costs, he keeps them down to a point where 

Challenge products can be sold at reasonable prices and 

still assure a fair return for Challenge dealers and employees. 


Naltnre 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 
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BROADCASTING THE BIG NEWS 
OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY. . . 


Orders for Levetcoat™ papers are pouring in almost 
rer than can be handled! Printers and buyers of 
inting realize that here are papers which are truly 

lutionary. Papers made super-smooth by new, 
«lusive coating processes—allowing the finest 
inting results—and selling at the prices of ordinary 


papers. The current Yerelcoat ad (below) tells 
the complete story in the nationally-circulated busi- 
ness magazines shown. More than a million selling 
messages appear monthly, reaching buyers of printing 
in every community. Send for samples of Levedcoal 


papers: Trufect,* Kimfect,* and Multifect*. 


- 
TRADE MARK 





“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 
at the price of ordinary paper! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Now you can use printing papers that permit the 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, allow 
substantial savings. Pevedcoad* papers have a super- 
smooth printing surface produced by exclusive coat- 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of realism. Lovelcoatd is the key to eye- 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 

Leeelcoat also brings new paper economy. Adver- 
tisers who have been paying a premium for superior 
printing results can make important savings at no 
sacrifice of quality by specifying Levedcoad papers. 
Levelcoat provides all the beauty of costly printing papers 
at the price of ordinary paper! 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step-up to Levetcoad quality paper at little, if any, 

extra cost. 


Seeing is believing .. . Your 
printer or paper merchant can 
show you samples of Yevetcoal 
papers. Or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of fine printed results. 
You'll agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


Lovelccatl Paper 
Made super-smooth by new, exclusive 
toating processes. For high-quality pr’ 


Lovolcoatl Papor 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. 
use where quality remains o factor, 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


. For 
but 


“TRADE MARK 


Lovelcoat 
Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does o splendid job. 


CHICAGO -~8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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WELL !- 


| HEARD 
MY DAD SAY 
HIS 
PRESSROOM 
LAID AN 
AWFUL EGG 


WHAT DO 
YOU MEAN- 


am 1a Pressroom ? 


OH!— - 
| GET (T- 


BETTER 
TELL HIM 


With Daycos, the original and leading 
synthetic rubber rollers on the job, 
your pressroom will never bog down or 
“lay an egg’’ when rush jobs are on 
the hook. Daycos take Mondays in 
stride—never get Spring fever during 
days of changing temperature—never 
need to be pampered. Always away in 
a flash, Daycos keep going to outper- 
form ordinary rollers on every turn, 
outlasting them by as much as 4 to 1. 

For millions and millions of im- 
pressions Daycos retain their face— 
prevent delays and minimize ‘‘down 
time.”’’ Tough and rugged, Daycos re- 
sist cuts and abrasions to give you 


TO SWITCH 
TO DAYCOS 


first quality work at lower-cost-per- 
month-of-use. What’s more, these 
all-season, all-purpose Daycos are 
tailored to the exact plasticity that 
your work requires. Get the one and 
only genuine Dayco Roller with re- 
newable surface (Re-Daycoing) feature 


that’s typical of every Dayco—and 
say goodbye to production blues. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Manton Bros., Ltd., Elizabeth Street, Toronto 





DAYCO 
PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 


Vv 





THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR DD FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


CAN BE APPLIED TO 
ANY METAL STOCK 
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FOR THE STREAMLINED EXPRESS 


...-THE RIGHT OF WA 


The streamlined, hundred-miles-an-hour express beauties introduced in the early 
30's have been the envy and wonder of the railroad world. But to keep their 
schedules they need more than speed—they must have non-stop right of way. 





“EXPRESS” FEEDING 
STOPS FOLDER STOPS on the 
MODEL "“DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


. . First in production 
. First in durability 
. First in variety of folds 
. First in operating conveniences 
. First in investment value 
. And first choice of the country’s 
leading printers and binders. 


Classed by owners everywhere as the great utility 
folder of today, the “DousBLE-o” folds, slits, scores, 
pastes, perforates . .. is capable of handling 96% of 
the large variety of direct mail advertising and similar 
commercial work produced today. There’s “folding 
money” in folding on the ‘DOUBLE-O.” 


Send for new, illustrated circular. 











The “express” technique of folding was an exclusive 
CLEVELAND feature even before the days of the mcd- 
ern streamliners... and still is. All stops for reload- 
ing are eliminated with the CLEVELAND CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER. CLEVELAND high speeds with no stops for re- 
loading make CLEVELANDs the most productive and 
profitable folding machines available. 


The 25% to 30% extra production of continuous feed- 
ing over start and stop feeding usually represents a 
clear profit since other operating factors including 
labor and overhead are the same. 


So much in demand is CONTINUOUS FEEDING that dur- 
ing the past 12 months over 95% of all CLEVELAND 
folders sold were equipped with conrTinuous 
FEEDERS. 


Check and recheck this important feature before 
investing in any folder. ... And while you Loox at 
A CLEVELAND consider also its other exclusive 
advantages. 


Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road ~- ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue + SAN FRANCISCO, LO§ 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. - ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.\W. - DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake St 
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LIST OF 
THE H 


THE HOW 


Howard Bond 
Howard Laid Bo 
Howard Ledger 


Howard Mimeog 
Howard Laid Mi 


THE MAK 


Maxwell Bond 
Maxwell Offset 
Maxwell Mimeo 


THE AET 


Old Aetna Bond 
Daytonia Bond 


Cosmopolitan Bo 
New Deal Bond. 
Ovation Bond 
Correct Bond 
Discovery Bond 
Crusader Cover 








LIST OF BRAND NAMES MADE BY 
THE HOWARD ALLIED MILLS 


THE HOWARD PAPER MILLS 


Howard Bond Howard Writing 
Howard Laid Bond Howard Posting Ledger 
Howard Ledger Wytek Bond 


Howard Mimeograph Wytek Ledger 
Howard Laid Mimeograph Special Ledger 


THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS 


Maxwell Bond Mapaco Bond 
Maxwell Offset Workwell Bond 


Maxwell Mimeograph Workwell Mimeograph 
Wytek Offset 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS 


Old Aetna Bond Old Aetna Ledger 
Daytonia Bond Daytonia Ledger 
Cosmopolitan Bond Cosmopolitan Ledger 
New Deal Bond. New Deal Ledger 
Ovation Bond Correct Ledger 
Correct Bond Maxopaque 
Discovery Bond Supply Index 


Crusader Cover Wytek Cover 
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Che First Ching to Kemember is that it is not 
likely your flow of work will enable you to keep a type- 
setting machine busy all the time—which means idle 
hours for both the operator and the machine unless you 


have other work for them to do. 


Che Second Ching to Kemember is that the 


Monotype Typesetting Machine will efficiently produce 
any kind of composition which can be done on other 
machines and, in addition, will do some kinds of com- 


position that other machines cannot do at all. 


Che Ohird Ching to Kemember is that the 


Monotype is the only typesetting machine that can be 
profitably employed in making type, rules, leads and 


When you set out to 


install a 


TYPESETTING 
MACHINE 


slugs for use in hand composition when it is not busy 
setting type. The Monotype sets type in sizes from 4 to 18 
point; casts type in all sizes up to 36 point; makes rules, leads 


and slugs from 1% to 12 point. 


Che Most Important Ching to Kemember 


is that the ability of the Monotype to produce both 
machine composition and type and materials of high 
quality for hand work makes it the most profitable type- 
setting machine for you to buy—not only from the 
standpoint of operation, but also because it helps to build 


business through better service to buyers of printing. 


IF YOU ARE REALLY INTERESTED IN LEARNING 
HOW A MONOTYPE CAN SERVE YOU AND YOUR 
CLIENTS, WRITE TO US. WE’LL BE GLAD TO TELL 
YOU. SEND FOR THE ‘“3-WAY SYSTEM” BOOKLET. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SET IN MONOTYPE BASKERVILLE WITH STYLESCRIPT AND THE 20TH CENTURY FAMILY 


Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 102-104—Or in January, 21-28 25 








“We're now keeping all that 


profitable OITA DUSINESS 
at home 


IJ 






Mr. Harold J. Hersinger, 
President of Alexander Hamilton 
Printing Company of Paterson, N. J., 
spoke briefly and to-the-point when we asked 


him to tell us why he added offset to his letterpress 





equipment. “We would probably have continued doing a 





profitable letterpress business indefinitely,” said Mr. Hersinger, “but 





we could see no reason for letting a large and growing quantity of business which 





offset has created go out-of-town. So we installed a new 17x22 ATF-Webendorfer 





Offset Press, together with an ATF Camera and complete plate-making equipment. 







Types used: With our combination shop we can now serve our customers better, and we keep 
Lydian Bold 
~sager st a growing volume of profitable offset business right here where it belongs.” e Do Mr. 





Hersinger’s words “hit home” in your set-up? Then get complete information on 





simple, efficient ATF-Webendorfer Offset equipment. You'll be pleasantly surprised 





how little it will cost you to install modern efficient offset equipment in your 





present letterpress plant. Consult your nearest ATF Branch, or Dealer, today. 








Pc Reef TYPE. WEEE: 
200 ELMORA AVE., ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY e Branches and Agents Everywhere 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—See Pages 102-104 


















In the plant, Wytek Offset’s refusal to lint, 
pick or stretch keeps press production at its 
peak. In the finished job, Wytek Offset's 


strength and firmness improve appearance 


and protect appearance 
Ts against the hazards of soil- 
ing, tearing, and careless 


handling. This all adds up to the STAMINA 


needed in the months of pell-mell printing 


and production that lie ahead. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE e DAYTON, OHIO 


TUB-SIZED 


WYTEK OFFSET szz>sm FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


The complete Wytek line includes: Wytek Bond, Wytek Offset, Wytek Ledger and Wytek Cover 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 102-104 27 
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Automatic 
Matrix Guard 

Impossible to shift if matri- 
ces are on the distributor. 
The feeler bar moves out be- 
fore each shift. If it touches 
matrices, it stops the shift and 
thus prevents “wrong fonts.” 
This automatic “safety” ac- 
tion relieves the operator of 
distributor worry. Nothing to 
remember—nothing to watch 
except the copy. 


Owners and operators know that back of every Blue Streak Lino- 








type is the assurance of 55 years of dependability. They know 


that Linotype is the pace-maker—as it constantly has been—the 


trail blazer toward new peaks of composing room efficiency. 


Speedy, uncomplicated operation and simple maintenance 


characterize Blue Streak Linotypes. Linotypes produce a maxi- 


mum of slugs per day with a minimum of human effort, simply 


and economically. 


Ask your Linotype representative about the many exclusive 


Linotype features that assure dependable, economical production. 








One-Turn Shift 


114 seconds magazine to mag- 
azine. Fastest, simplest meth- 
od of shifting magazines. 
Counterbalanced elevating 
shaft makes action effortless. 
Stationary channel entrances 
and simple mechanical de- 
sign reduce complications in 
maintenance and operation. 
Simplest, easiest, fastest! 















Linotype Micro-Therm 


The exclusive Linotype heat 
control that minimizes main- 
tenance, simplifies operation. 
Now the mouthpiece control 
is entirely automatic. The 
control switches are actuated 
by a temperature change of 
2°. Simple to maintain, easy 
to operate, accurate and de- 
pendable. 






























Swinging Keyboard 

Every part of the keyboard is 
immediately available, cut- 
ting cleaning time in half. 
Future sagging and faulty 
operation are eliminated by 
the support of the keyboard 
at both ends. Takes less than 
10 seconds to swing it out or 
swing it back. 





A-P-L Poster Bodoni Compressed, Linotype Baskerville Bold, and Poster Bodoni Italic. 
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WHEN 
TWO MEN 


in a business 
always agree, 


one of them 1s 
unnecessary 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 
















































































From The Reader's Digest 



















THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


The 








J. L. Frazier, Editor 














HE LETTERPRESS printing indus- 
ik is over 500 years old. Has it 

passed its peak and now started 
down grade? Are printers becoming 
mere artizans, content to work for 
an artizan’s pay? 

View printing as a whole, and it is 
possible to exhaust the available sup- 
ply of adjectives in chronicling its 
marvelous development and its in- 
fluence upon our civilization. View 
the average printer of today and you 
can dispense with the adjectives. 

With the coming of the machine 
age and of diversification of industry, 
the man who does the actual printing 
has been pushed farther and farther 
into a corner of the industry. Pub- 
lishers of our books, magazines, and 
newspapers have taken over details 
of their planning, leaving the printer 
only the mechanics of the job. Ad- 
vertising agencies and the advertising 
departments of large companies now 
plan their sales printing, leaving only 
the mechanical part of the job for 
the printer. In not a few cases, small 
agencies and brokers even take over 
most of the sales work for the print- 
ers who do their work. 


Sell Mental Impressions 


Where these people have now taken 
over the planning functions, they 
have also skimmed the cream off the 
printer’s profits. Press impressions 
are worth a dollar a thousand or less. 
Mental impressions are cheap at a 
thousand times that price. Press im- 
pressions are awarded to the lowest 
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We Let Outsiders Take the Cream 
so We Get Skimmed Milk x 1's set tat printing 


profits into the pockets of printers, where they rightfully belong * By FORREST RUNDELL 


bidder; but mental impressions com- 
mand a reward in proportion to the 
results they produce. 

Furthermore, while printers have 
struggled to get their manufacturing 
costs down, the outsiders who deal 
in the mental part of printing have 
built up a public acceptance of the 
higher prices for their work. Here 
are two examples, both true stories. 


Creative Work Sells High 


Some years ago I was building a 
small catalog. The customer had no 
previous job which could be used as 
a model, but he agreed to furnish a 
complete layout as well as plates. My 
part of the bargain called for a cover 
design and cover plates as well as 
about $500 worth of printing. After 
several futile attempts to produce his 
own copy and layout he was told to 
get in touch with a certain adver- 
tising service concern soliciting work 
of the kind. 

Later, a representative delivered 
copy but not the layout. “T’ll make 
that for you now,” he said “it’s only 
thirty-two pages.” By the simple ex- 
pedient of indicating the copy and 
cuts that went on each page (without 
regard to whether or not they fitted), 
he was able to lay out a page every 
two minutes. The writer grunted his 
acquiescence for half an hour or so; 
then he ventured the remark that it 
was a bit unusual to have even num- 
bers on right-hand pages. This shook 
up our advertising friend a bit but 
he came back cheerfully, “Tell you 
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what; we’ll put in a page 16-A and 
then you'll know what to do.” 

You guessed it—the writer’s shop 
had to remake the layout. But you 
may not have guessed that the agency 
got $75 for its work. 

The second incident occurred one 
year or so ago. Again the amount in- 
volved was around $500. This time it 
was spent for a reprint for which the 
writer agreed to furnish a new lay- 
out and make all new cuts. Oddly 
enough he got the job at almost ex- 
actly the same price as was paid for 
printing the job originally. However, 
the cost to the customer was very 
different. The writer’s price included 
the cost of making a new layout. The 
original job, on the other hand, was 
laid out by an advertising agency— 
and was billed to the customer at 
$875. Again a printer got the skim 
milk while an agency got the cream. 


Is Supervision Justified? 

These are not isolated cases. They 
are merely evidence of a situation 
that exists throughout the printing 
market. Recently, an exceptionally 
well informed advertising agency 
executive told the writer that it is 
often hard for an agency to justify 
the supervision costs it must add to 
the printing cost when billing a job 
to the customer. Said he, “There is 
not much question about charges for 
planning the job, making the layout, 
writing the copy, and buying the art- 
work. When it comes to supervision 
of the mechanical production, it is 
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difficult for us to contribute enough 
value to justify the 15 per cent we 
must add. Probably this is the reason 
agencies get so few reprint jobs.” 


All-cream Is Not Healthy 


These planning and supervision 
charges represent the cream of a 
printing job. Much of this cream is 
now being skimmed off outside the 
printing industry. The building of an 
advertising printing job to meet a 
definite need is a task which the 
printer should be able to perform 
better and more economically than 
any outside agency. What is more, 
every job planned and built by a 
printer is a job taken out of cut- 
throat competition. 

What shall we do about it? 

Let us say first of all that the an- 
swer cannot be found simply by es- 
tablishing a “creative department.” 
Situations warranting the mainte- 
nance of a complete creative depart- 
ment are rare. So-called “creative 
printers” have a distressing way of 
going broke; a fact which suggests 
that a diet of all cream may be even 
harder on the digestion than one of 
watered skim milk. Rather, the an- 
swer lies in a change of attitude on 
the part of salesmen and ownership. 


Sales Plans Vary in Value 

Roughly speaking, today’s printing 
industry depends on the following 
three types of salesmen for the bulk 
of its business: 

1. The Politician. The man who 
through political, family, or similar 
connections brings in business with- 
out worrying much about details. His 
business is usually cream; so long as 
the pull lasts. 

2. The Road Burner. The man who 
gets around fast, makes a lot of calls 
and brings in so many estimates to 
figure that even a small percentage 
of successful bids means steady busi- 
ness. He is a price salesman who 
feeds his boss skim milk. 

3. The Helpful Salesman. This man 
gets business because he is valuable 
to his customers, both for what he 
does for them and for the planning 
help he can give them. His business 
usually has a fair amount of cream 
on top. It is on him and on the de- 
velopment of others like him that the 
printing industry must depend for 
some increase in the percentage of 
profitable business. 

It is a fact overlooked by many 
printers that much of the ready-pre- 
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pared material which comes to them 
has been planned by workers who 
are little better qualified to prepare 
it than are most salesmen in group 3. 
In fact, the ablest salesmen of this 
group are often better qualified to 
prepare a job than are their custom- 
ers. The salesmen will almost always 
know more about type and even the 
less expert probably are better able 
to plan economical production. 

Furthermore, it is no stupendous 
task for such a salesman to bring his 
knowledge up on a par with that of 
his customers in all planning mat- 
ters. He can study nights in the same 
schools in which they studied and he 
can take the same courses. He can 
study layout, typography, and copy 
writing as well as the principles of 
direct-mail advertising. It is not nec- 
essary that he learn to do finished 
artwork. He need only know enough 
about drawing to be able to indicate 
to an artist what he wants drawn. 


Salesmen Can Create Ideas 


A wise salesman who has studied 
these subjects thoroughly does not 
need to sit by and see another fellow 
paid so much for the planning that 
his cost must be kept down. He can 
skim off the cream for himself and 
at the same time take the job out of 
price competition. 

This does not mean that the thor- 
oughly trained salesman should ex- 
pect to plan every job he sells. Far 
from it. It does mean that he is bet- 
ter equipped to handle any job, no 
matter in what stage of preparation 
it comes to him. He has a better un- 
derstanding of the effect the cus- 
tomer wishes the printing to produce. 





How to Get Full Profits 


1. First, let's rid ourselves of the 
“artizan complex’ and determine to 
supervise our own production—the 
15 per cent commission charged by 
third parties is a needless loss in 
printing profits. 

2. The same training on layouts, 
typography, copy writing, and mer- 
chandising is open to our salesmen 
and office staff as well as to creative 
personnel of the advertising agencies 
and advertising departments. 

3. Opportunities for trained men 
can be as great and profitable with 
printers as any other field, so let's 
go out and employ the pick of to- 
day’s talented youth. 




















He is able to suggest various ways 
in which to enhance that effect. Fur- 
thermore, and this is most impor- 
tant, his services become so valuable 
that the customer risks losing more 
than he can gain if he turns his work 
back to the artizan type of printer on 
a price basis. 


Creative Courses Are Open 

For the employer the problem is a 
bit different. His task is to build his 
sales and office force to a point where 
the staff has the mental equipment 
to take over all or part of the profit- 
able planning work and thus make 
increased profits for him. He must 
regard an investment in his mental 
equipment in the same light as his 
investment in a new press or other 
physical equipment. Both will make 
money for him if intelligently used. 

It is a commentary on the lack of 
progressiveness in the letterpress 
printing industry that it attracts so 
few college-trained men. During the 
past five years the writer has met 
and come to know a great many stu- 
dents of advertising in New York 
University and Columbia University. 
These men and women are going out 
into the business world to become 
advertising people, either in agencies 
or in advertising departments. Many 
are already working in the field and 
are studying nights for their own ad- 
vancement. They are studying lay- 
out, typography, copy writing, mer- 
chandising,—all factors in the make- 
up of successful advertising printing. 
It is worthy of note that not one of 
those with whom the writer has 
talked has had the slightest intention 
of seeking work in printing. 

Most all of these young men and 
women will prepare many printed 
pieces in the years to come. Through 
their ability to prepare them well 
they will make money for their em- 
ployers. But, because those employ- 
ers will not be printers, the money 
these young people make will not go 
into the printing industry. It will be 
taken away from printers and put 
into other hands, probably those of 
advertising agencies. 


Attract Talented Personnel 
Contrast this situation with that in 
firms such as General Electric Com- 
pany, Radio Corporation of America. 
and Westinghouse. In spite of the fact 
that these firms naturally attract the 
highly trained engineering students 
by the opportunities they offer, they 
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do not wait for the students to come 
to them. Each year they scout the 
high-ranking seniors in our finest 
engineering schools in an effort to 
secure the services of the best avail- 
able men. These companies maintain 
their leadership because they are 
constantly building up their person- 
nel with the finest men available. 
[! the letterpress printing industry 
wishes to emulate them, it, too, must 
sttract and hold personnel with in- 
vate qualities of leadership. 


We Can Get Back the Cream 
Add up all these points and we 
ave two major conclusions: 

First, printers have lost a large 

ource of profit because the planning 
ork, which is the cream of the or- 
or, has been skimmed off by per- 
ms outside the industry. 

Second, to get these profits back 
;rinters need to train their abler 

alesmen and production men to a 
point where they can handle much 
of the preparatory work. They must 
attract more trained men into the in- 
dustry where they will make money 
for the printers instead of for the ad- 
vertising trades. Printers must also 
rid themselves of the “artizan com- 
plex” that holds back so many. Fi- 
nally, they must recover the prestige 
that rightfully belongs to the printer 
as a business man of the highest and 
most responsible type. 

You never hear of anyone paying 
a 15 per cent fee to a third party for 
supervising the work of his doctor. 
You never have read of anyone pay- 
ing an agent 15 per cent to supervise 
the printing of Benjamin Franklin. 
Why should it be necessary for any- 
one to pay to have your production 
of his printing supervised? 

Let’s get our share of the cream 
along with the skim milk. In plain 
words, let’s get the printing industry 
out of the doghouse and into a seat 
at the first table where it belongs. 


* * 


440,000-run on Rubber 


Bookbinding and Book Production 
for January, 1941, page 39, points out 
that Ernest Hemingway’s “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls” is still being printed 
from the original set of rubber 
plates, and no sign of wear reported 
after the 440,000th sheet had gone 
through. On a recent test run, 7,500 
impressions were made in one hour 
on 30-pound Bible paper. 








Facts on Radio Profits 


© John B. Haggerty, president of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, has issued an open letter to certain publishers 
of business papers in which he presented arguments and statistics 
in support of his contention that newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications are adversely affected by the competition of radio 
advertising, and that gross incomes of radio stations should be 
taxed by our Government. 

The purpose of the campaign of the allied printing trades coun- 
cil, as stated by Mr. Haggerty, is the “hope of maintaining a free 
press, of protecting the job opportunities of those dependent upon 
the success of the newspaper, magazine, and periodical industry. 
as well as making it possible for the employers in those industries 
to secure a fair return upon their investments.” 

“Government reports show that while the yearly wages of many 
skilled tradesmen have substantially increased for 1939 over the 
yearly wages paid in 1929,” part of the bulletin reads, “the work- 
ers in the newspaper, magazine, and periodical industry received 
in 1939 $284, or 15 per cent, less than they received in 1929; that 
there were in 1939, the last year for which the Governmental fig- 
ures are available, 1656 fewer publishing plants where printing 
trades workers might secure or hold jobs; that the value added 
to the product of printing trades workers in 1939 was some $1,700, 
or 15 per cent, less than that which prevailed in 1929, thus provid- 
ing less revenue for the employer to use for the workers’ payroll. 
materials, taxes, and profit: that material costs, for each worker, 
used in the printing and publishing industry, in 1939, was $406, 
or some 1312 per cent higher than in 1929; that in many instances, 
to make possible the continued publication, the sales price of news- 
papers and magazines has been increased as high as 50 per cent, 
thus transferring to the readers the costs previously derived from 
revenues from advertising which has been diverted to radio broad- 
casting. Radio stations pay nothing for monopolistic licenses.” 

Mr. Haggerty devoted about 1,000 words in his open letter to 
statements concerning rebates and special discounts allowed to 
advertising agencies by radio stations which influences to a large 
degree the diversion of advertising appropriations from publica- 
tions to radio. He also contended that 705 radio stations show 
yearly net profits of more than 60 per cent, and that they em- 
ployed, according to official reports to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, for a typical week of October, 1939, on full and 
part time, a total of 2,175 executives, at an average weekly salary 
of $77.32, and 17,431 wage workers. These wage workers, so Mr. 
Haggerty’s quoted figures show, received average weekly wages 
as follows: 3,158 highly skilled electrical operators, $37.73; 2.768 
staff musicians, $37.74; 594 writers, $31.53; 2,191 other artists, 
$27.42: 1,836 miscellaneous workers, $21.53, and 1,580 clerk and 
stenographers, $20.53. 























@ IN THESE Days of “all out” compe- 
tition between offset and rotagravure 
and letterpress, the 1941 Sherwin- 
Williams “Style Guide” is an out- 
standing inspiration to the letterpress 
field. One of the most, if not the most, 
elaborate of four-color process com- 
mercial pieces ever produced, the let- 
terpress printers can point with pride 
to the fact that their medium was se- 
lected as best suited to producing the 
desired result—that of portraying the 
paint, varnish, and kalsomine sur- 
faces exactly. 

From absolute necessity, Sherwin- 
Williams could tolerate the very min- 
imum of variation from the actual 
appearance of its colorful products 
and only by exercising the maximum 
range inherent in letterpress could 
this result be obtained. Starting from 
the rigid basis of a paint-chip insert 
for color value, the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company has produced with 
direct-color photography the most 
beautiful series of exterior and inte- 
rior scenes that it is possible to 
imagine. Beginning with a wide range 
of exteriors, and following with living 
rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, kitchens, and basement play 
and lounge rooms, each page, for 152 
pages, is undoubtedly one of the most 
brilliant and outstanding productions 
of Kodachrome four-color process 
printing ever presented. 

Imagine a plastic-bound volume 
weighing ten pounds, size 19 by 1614 
inches, with blue imitation leather 
covers opening to 120-pound enamel 
body sheets, with four-color subjects 
averaging 1842 wide by 15 inches 
high. No one could be blamed for 
doubting that this book could ever be 
classified as a commercial job. When 
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it is considered, however, that 250,- 
000 pounds of paper was required 
for the body, the “commercial” size 
of the job is apparent. 

From the standpoint of production 
many interesting and difficult prob- 
lems were met and solved. The di- 
rect-color photographic “shots” were 
started in May, 1940, and not com- 
pleted until November. As might be 
expected, a definite schedule of over- 
lapping operations was required from 
studio to engraver; from engraver to 
pressroom, and pressroom to binder. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
delivery of books in quantity began 
on December 26—or only about six 
weeks after final photography. 

The presswork was produced on 
standard two-color Miehles, printing 
eight pages sheetwise from original 
engravings mounted on wood. Only 
the closest codperation and codrdina- 
tion of effort between engraver and 
printer made possible the extraordi- 
nary uniformity of printing. In turn- 























ing page after page in which are 
paraded the ultimate in architecture, 
interior decorating, furniture design, 
and home furnishings, the average 
person revels only in the sheer beauty 
of the scenes portrayed and com- 
pletely forgets that printing made 
this possible. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that by one of the simplest 
forms of letterpress—two two-color 
cylinder presses—this magnificent 
result was attained. 

While the title is properly “Style 
Guide,” Sherwin-Williams has also 
produced an accurate color guide to 
all products. As beautiful as each 
page is, whether an exterior or an in- 
terior scene, each is rigidly confined 
to accurate reproduction of the paint, 
varnish, or kalsomine surfaces. With 
shades ranging from the most deli- 
cate pastel tints to strong, brilliant 
colors for large areas of each engrav- 
ing, the most painstaking care and 
skill were required of both engraver 
and printer of this heroic volume. 
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Note the size of the “Style Guide” as illustrated at top of page. Immediately above is 
a reproduction of the six-foot spread which was engraved from two separate camera shots 
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A large book could be devoted to 
analyzing the excellence of Sherwin- 
Williams treatment of color schemes 
and color harmony alone. While in- 
tended for display in a paint store as 
an aid to merchandising Sherwin- 
Williams products and to enable the 
prospective purchaser to actually vis- 
ualize the result in any part of his 
home, the range of exterior and inte- 
rior views is so comprehensive as 
virtually to be a style guide not only 
for paint, but for home design, inte- 
rior decorating, and home furnish- 
ings. It might be added here that 
principally small and medium-size 
homes are reproduced, further en- 
hancing its value to the average per- 
son who looks at the book. 

Of particular interest to printers is 
the four-page spread required to re- 
produce a panoramic view of a street 
of modern homes. Over six feet in 
width, and from mechanical necessity 
produced in four sections of equal 
size, the utmost in photographic, en- 











graving, printing, and binding skill 
was necessary to attain color and 
register requirements. The spread is 
halved by stripping each pair of 
quarters accurately together and 
then plastic-binding each half. Not- 
withstanding this multiplicity of op- 
erations, an unusual degree of accu- 
racy was achieved. The spread closes 
the opening section of home ex- 
teriors and is a fitting introduction 
to the interior scenes making up the 
balance of the book. 

Another printing problem of inter- 
est is a two-page spread portraying a 
combination play and utility base- 
ment with walls paneled in pine, floor 
of deep red, and the room filled with 
objects of a wide color range. Due to 
an unavoidable sequence it was nec- 
essary to print separate halves of the 
spread in separate press forms at dif- 
ferent times, with the accompanying 
problem of exactly matching all the 
shades of color on four presses. This 
was done so accurately that to the 




















Plates for this spread and many other pages were made by the printer, W. F. Hall Printing 


Company, Chicago, one of the world’s three largest commercial plants (see top of page) 








average observer even the split for 
binding is hardly noticed. 

A quite similar condition to the 
above was present during the entire 
production. With the two factors of a 
large number of color “shots” to be 
made and a rigid production schedule 
to be met, the pages were made up 
into forms as the pages were re- 
ceived, regardless of subject. This 
necessitated standardizing ink for all 
four colors during the entire run. 
Any deficiencies in reproduction be- 
tween subjects were handled by 
etching or burnishing—of which a 
remarkably small amount was re- 
quired for such meticulous work. 

The final problem was to maintain 
at maximum speed the ten two-color 
presses necessary to maintain pro- 
duction schedule. The combination of 
varying subjects, maintaining uni- 
form color across all the presses, and 
delivering each form on time re- 
quired the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the entire pressroom. 

It is not an overstatement to say 
that letterpress printing once more 
has proved its all-around excellence 
and adaptability. The 1941 Sherwin- 
Williams “Style Guide” is outstand- 
ing proof that where exact color re- 
production is desired—from brilliant 
colors to the softest pastel shades— 
this process is still the one to select. 
All merchandising, regardless of the 
product, today more than ever de- 
mands the exact color matching— 
attainable in letterpress through its 
wonderfully flexible possibilities of 
etching screens, varying ink quanti- 
ties, changing color shades in rows, 
and finishing all with the almost 
limitless possibilities of letterpress 
through adjustments in makeready. 
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Inthe etreetsof a great 
gathered together 
& Emprese 


come arow. 
¥ Joan. O the sweet sound! 
the glorious sight! — 


I 
od’s body! what fair Kings be these? : 
Giles. The Em; 'e chamberlaina,bebold fs 
G Cheir silver shoes and staves of gold. 
Hay Look, look! how like some heaven come down 































HIS PROTESTATION TO PERILLA. Hesperides 
OONDAY and midnight shall 

4] at once be seen; 

Trees, at one time, shall be both 

sere and green; 

Fire and water shall together lie 

In one self-sweet-conspiring 





sympathy; 

ummer and winter shall at one time show 
Ripe ears of corn, and up to th’ ears in snow; 
Seas shall be sandless; fields devoid of grass; 
Shapeless the world, as when all chaos was, 
Before, my dear Perilla, I will be 
False to my vow, or fall away from thee. 


S ARE TONGUES. 
QHEN Julia chid, I stood as mute 
a: 





§ the while 

BL bY As is the fish, or tongueless 

rs crocodile, 

\®), Air coyn’d to words, my Julia 
Peieemes could not hear; 

But she could see each eye to stamp a tear: 

By which my angry mistress might descry, 

Tears are the noble language of the eye. 

And when true love of words is destitute, 

The eyes by tears speak, while the tongue 

is mute. 
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traytour Calcas, whichewas traytour to the Troians, 
and said, Pa, H, noble men, what thinke ye to doo 
ayenste the comandement of ; haue not 
\s promisid to yow the victorie, and will ye now 

leue bit? Certes that shold be grete prey takeagayn 





Calcas the Grekes toke herte to hem, Sayeg Savy 
that they wold mayntene the warre ayenst the Troi- 
ans whether Hebilles helpe bem or not, and that for 
him they wold not leue. 

Of many bataylles that were made on that one side 
and of that otheror to Mg ee mg e,and 
34 of certayn triews, & of the deth of the noble Croyl- 
A\ lus that Achylles slewe ayenst his ey oe drewe 
bymat hiskorsetayll thurgh theoost, & how Achil- 

slewe the kynge Menon 
: ESSADHAN the pn Sa two cn 
ya were passid ti an to fighte 
win bataylle right charpy Chere 
did Troyllus meruaylles of armes 
PA for toavenge the deth of his bro- 
Fy, der; Dares saith in bis book that 
Q be slewe that daye a thousande 
EAE knyghtes; and the Grekes fledde 
to fore bym and the bataylle endured to the had 
that departed hem @ The day wrowtel the four- 
tenth bataylle began harde & sharpe; dideDyo- 
d ruayllesof armes, and slewe many Croians 

















WILLIAM MORRIS 
ANNIVERSARY AND BOOKS 


By B. N. FRYER 


IFTY years after founding Kelmscott Press by 

William Morris, in 1891, when Douglas 

Cleverdon says of English books that there 
it now scarcely any difference between fine 
printing and good trade printing, it is possible 
to form some judgment of what has come about 
from the stimulation set in motion by Morris. 
Incidentally, American trade books are also 
crowding fine printing in technical excellence, 
the precious elements of fine printing being 
more and more curtailed in play-space as 
standards rise. 

This is what Morris intended, although his 
own work was away from it. For one thing, 
handcraft held him, as it did also the men of the 
private presses following in his tracks. At that 
time, machines were still in a crude state, with 
the defeatist superstition current that men were 
destined to become slaves to The Machine. 
Automobile popularity in later years put the 
quietus on that philosophy of a pessimistic 
socialism. 

Further, machine-made papers were not quite 
so satisfactory as they are today, while machine 
composition as yet was concerned only with 
newspaper work. Inks also had to undergo a 
developmental period, along with methods of 
illustration. 

The majority of notable printers in England 
and America around the end of last century 
began their apprentice hands with Caslon, be- 
cause there was no other well designed type 
face readily available in a sufficient number of 
sizes. Morris himself did the same. Composing- 
machine manufacturers first wakened to the 
possibilities of book-printing. Then they edu- 
cated printers up to the point of believing that it 
could be done. Following this, type faces ran 
through a gamut all their own, from poor imita- 
tion to outright copying of period styles, then 
on to new paths that are now giving us entirely 
new type faces. Arrtist-designers have come on 
the scene who are enthusiastic in devoting their 
talents to the design of letters. To design a book 
face that will live is almost as high an aim as 
used to be the printing of a fine Bible. Morris, 
a renowned artist, was past fifty when he aimed 
to raise typographical standards, 

William Morris started this by revealing that 
there was an Art of the Book; he defined its 
construction anew, showed how to go about it 
to get results, and started a new cultural school. 
Yet while he set the main stream in motion, and 
was the mainspring of numerous individual 
activities, several others of chief note should be 
marked. 

Emery Walker (knighted in 1930), process 
engraver and printer, former pressman, partner, 


William Morris revolutionized book design when, past fifty, the 
artist became interested in fine books, Pages reproduced here are 
from (top) ‘Love is Enough,"’ 1897; (center) Herrick’s poems, 
1895; (bottom) “Historyes of Troye” by William Caxton, 1892. 


then proprietor of the Typographic Etching 
Company, gets skipped over all too often be- 
cause of his personal modesty. He was instruct- 
ing Herbert Horne before he gave the lecture at 
the Arts and Crafts Society in 1888 that inspired 
William Morris. He advised Morris, says Miss 
May Morris, at every step. 

He worked with T. J. Cobden-Sanderson on 
The Doves Press, helping with the design of the 
Doves type, of which he was part owner, and 
advising generally. He is seen in and out 
among the string of Morris disciples who were 
busy in the English private press movement. He 
advised Count Harry Kessler, of The Cranach 
Press, Weimar, and Insel-Verlag of Leipsic, 
working in collaboration with Edward Johnston, 
the calligrapher. He was in partnership with 
Bruce Rogers at the Pall Mall Press. Until his 
death in 1934 Sir Emery Walker was friend and 
mentor of any sincere man attempting to further 
the Art of the Book. 

Edward Johnston was and is another im- 
portant influence. More than any other man he 
is responsible for the typographic revival ex- 
pression during the last two decades. Eric Gill, 
Graily Hewitt, and Percy Smith were among 
his students in London, while through Miss 
Anna Simons, who was sent to London by the 
German government in the time of the Kaiser, to 
study under Johnston, he made deep impression 
on those who took their cue from her. These in- 
cluded Emmcke, Tiemann, Koch, and Weiss, a 
fervent Morris man, beside others. 

It was Johnston who first brought in the san- 
serif vogue with his letters designed for the 
London Underground. This letter was used for 
everything, from tickets and time tables and 
posters, to station inscriptions and names of 
locomotives. His pupil's san serif, Gill Sans, was 
likewise used by London & North-Eastern Rail- 
ways. Renner with his Cable and Erbar knew 
the Johnston letters. 

Action and interaction among these three 
men is observed to be considerable, and while 
Morris appears to have been the energizer, it is 
not to be overlooked that Miss May Morris 
reports that without Emery Walker, The Kelm- 
scott Press may never have been started, or, at 
least, it would never have been in the form it 
was. Of late years another set of names ap- 
pears, stemmed from the main movement and 
carrying on the same traditions, although by 
means of the machine. 

There are definite links connecting Kelmscott 
and the Merrymount Press, Bruce Rogers, the 
Grolier Club, the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, the Limited Editions Club, Nonesuch 
Press, The Golden Cockerel, First Editions Club, 
and others engaged in looking back to Morris 
yet with an eye to new techniques. This is a mo- 
ment in printing history wherein Will Dwiggins’s 

“‘Luxigraf’’ may not impossibly break upon us. 


























What Influences My Decision for 
Le tter ‘press OF Offs @f % A designer of printing tells 


of the factors that cause him to decide which process to use ® By ROBERT L. STEINLE 


cision a designer has to make 

» in the preparation of a piece 
ol printing is the choice of a process. 
D scounting gravure as a specialized 
process for special work, letterpress 
d offset bid for every job, each 
bcasting special talents and abilities, 
eoch confessing to minor short-com- 
ings of an individual nature. 

Frequently some actual condition 

o: requirement of the job dictates 
the process, but usually a designer is 
allowed to choose for the good of the 
work. Once this choice is made, all 
other decisions he must make in the 
design are influenced by it. 
In my work as chief printing de- 
igner for Michigan State Highway 
Department certain special condi- 
tions prevail that probably exist no- 
where else. We deal exclusively with 
a state printer, offering both pro- 
cesses. His contract with the state is 
based on letterpress conditions, but 
frequently offset is used for one of 
several reasons. 

The state printing buyer estimates 
on every job from the state printing 
contract, which sets the maximum 
price the state will pay for any piece 
of work. If a saving can be effected 


Pier the most important de- 
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by using offset, then the state 
may or not take advantage 
of it, at the discretion of the 
designer. I am inclined to 
go into offset whenever the 
opportunity occurs because 
I feel I get better results. 
Traditional state printing 
is of more recurrent, routine 
variety, pretty much cut- 
and-dried. Letterpress work 
put into this mill is sub- 
jected to this same auto- 
matic system of production 
with all the evils that ac- 
company any routine work, 
namely: Indifference, and 
the “make it like last year” a 
attitude. On the other hand, 
the state printer has put in 
an offset department as a 
service feature. It is headed 
by a young man with ideas. 
Most of the men in it are 
young and experimentative. 
The work and the responsi- 
bility for its quality are con- 
centrated in one place. This makes 
for exceptional service, and excep- 
tional service is what a designer is 
looking for. So much for this par- 
ticular case under consideration. 


STATE HIGHWAY $0) FEET 


UNDERPASS 


SOFT TO TEMPORARY ROUTE 


1.—Two pages from the manual of uniform traffic control devices. Cover of rough stock 
was produced by offset. Inside pages, on uncoated paper, were printed by letterpress to 
insure more perfect color register of the reproductions of the highway traffic signs. 


MICHIGAN STATE-WIDE 
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2.—Program cover—1l6 pages, self cover, printed by 
offset. A good piece of work, with plenty of small 
type and small portrait sketches on the inside pages 


There are other reasons for favor- 
ing offset that would prevail in any 
town or in any plant. For instance, 
I find it a lot easier to make artwork 
for lithography than for letterpress. 
Letterpress printers require engrav- 
ings. Engravers will only duplicate 
the art. Our lithographers, compara- 
tively new in the field and anxious 
to get business, have men with the 
ability to incorporate special effects 
into a job that otherwise would have 
to be done by an outside artist at 
additional cost. 

In a town as small as Lansing, the 
type faces and sizes available are not 
sufficiently numerous nor diversified. 
Lithography makes it possible to buy 
proofs from large composition houses 
for special effects at a very nominal 
extra composition cost. 

A great many of my jobs call for 
re-runs, perhaps six months later. 
This, again, is simpler with lithog- 
raphy than with letterpress. 

A favorite trick with designers, 
and one I often use when the run is 
small, is to let the paper do the work. 
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3.—Spread from a brochure, an elaborate and impressive piece, 11 by 14 inches in size, 
having plastic binding. Offset was used for desired effects, and because of lower cost 


Fancy papers can carry a good bit of 
weight in effective design and, if the 
run is not large, add very little to 
the final cost. The nicer the paper 
the less is required of art and layout. 
Fancy paper means lithography. 

The most important single factor 
influencing design is, of course, the 
cost. The tendency today is toward 
more pictures and less message, and 
that spells lithography. Even when 
costs are approximately the same I 
find lithography offers opportunities 
for adding a lot to the “punch” and 
little to the extra cost. 

Another important influence is the 
time factor. All printing is in a 
hurry, and usually better schedules 
can be maintained with lithography, 
in view of the faster speed of the 
presses, even though additional time 
is required in preparation at the be- 
ginning of the job. 

Finally, the biggest argument for 
lithography is in the glaring weak- 
ness of the letterpress system, the 
diversification of responsibility for 
the work. Nothing produces a head- 
ache quicker than to have to wrestle 
with some half a dozen independent 
functions: Artists, compositors, en- 
gravers, electrotypers, the stonemen, 
pressmen, and so on, each with his 
own schedule to maintain and with 
a very limited view of your problems 
and needs. Lithographers are wise to 
keep their plants integrated, their 
employes interdependent and co- 
operative with one another. 

Here are a few jobs, some done by 
lithography and some by letterpress. 
I will try to explain how each was 
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done and just what influenced the 
selection of the process by which it 
was printed. 

The first is the “Michigan Manual 
of Uniform Traffic Control Devices.” 
Here is a strictly business job for 
use on the highway. The cover was 
produced by offset because of the 
rough, tough stock. The inside went 
to letterpress because I demanded 
perfect color register on the traffic 
signs, of which quite a number were 
reproduced, many in the two colors, 
black and yellow. When 
several of these signs are 
on a page, and made from 
separate photos, this is 
much easier by letter- 
press. One feature in this 
booklet is that on both 





gravings for use on other pieces 
such as tickets, ladies’ programs, and 
other auxiliary printed matter. The 
program, however, went offset be- 
cause of cost and speed. 

Third is “A Comprehensive Plan 
of Motorways for Detroit,” a bro- 
chure, 11 by 14 inches in size, with 
plastic binding. A fundamental rule 
of design is to make the format 
worthy of the subject. This plan of 
motorways is a big one, and needs 
a big sheet of paper. For people who 
haven’t time to read, I put pictures 
throughout the book that explain the 
contents reasonably well. The big 
map, shown on page 9 and in fact 
covering half of page 8, has to be 
seen all at once to be grasped prop- 
erly. That meant use a spread, and 
using a spread meant plastic bind- 
ing. As the inside front cover and 
page 1 are a spread, I used a double 
cover of the same stock as the inside. 
This book was intended for some 
3,000 civic-minded leading citizens 
of Detroit. Those busy people throw 
literature away unless it is a “stop- 
per.” A designer is justified, yes, 
even obligated, to produce sophisti- 
cated, resultful printing for such an 
audience. Offset was used, not alone 
for the effects desired, but also be- 
cause of cost and because a re-run is 
expected sometime at a later date, 
ofttimes on rather short notice. 


CHAPTER IU 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STREET 


SYSTEM 





the right- and left-hand 
pages the headings are 
positioned on the margin 
side, this in recognition of 
a universal tendency of 
field men to look for a 
subject in the booklet 
rather than in the table 
of contents. Since all field 
men write their notes in 
the margins, I made the 
margins wide and used 
an uncoated paper. 
Second is the printing 
for the Michigan State- 
wide Safety Conference. 
There were a number of 
pieces, among them a 
letterhead and an en- 
velope, all of which were 
printed by letterpress be- 
cause I wanted the en- 








er paeses: physical conseicurion ot plan of 

cities is the result of ch: intlucnze of evolu 
tionary forces, in that each step from che very 
beginning is based on whac has gone before 
and is founded upon the dewre co improve 
upon and co benefic by the shartcomiags of 
previous steps The arrangement of the 
traffic-ways in the city of Detroit is subjxe 
to criticism, principally because of che tre 
mendous changes which have caken place in 
the use of chose ways. The problems of the 
past cwenty years has been co adapt a street 
system which is the product of a horse-and- 
buggy era to che use of high-speed, flexible 
mocor vehicles in greatly snctcasing numbers 

The provision of broad avenues in the early 
plans of the city was not the resule of an antict- 
pation of the needs of a population on rubber 
Rather, i¢ was a produ: of an appreciation of 
the aesthetic in a plan in which utiliey was of 
secondary importance. 

Thus, 132 years ago ample right-of-way 
was provided for, which in subsequent years 
was lost through abandonment of the plan 
and which now is being recovered for the sake 
of urilicy at the cost of marty millions. 

When Michigan was made a territory in 
1805, Augustus B. Woodward, a friend of 
Thomas Jetlerson, was sent co che frontier with 
an appointment as judge Arriving in Detroit 
he found che town in ashes and confronted 
with the immediate necessity of reorganiza- 
tion. He evolved a plan, generally calied che 
Governor and Judges Plan, which consists of 
an elaborate system of isosceles criangles ahour 


a mule to a side. The plan contemplaced ¢hat 
continuous streets 200-feee in wideh would be 
laid ouc, spaced at 4000-foor incervals in a 
north and south direction and ac 200)-foot 
incervals in, an case and west direccion 

dhagnonal streets forming che triangles were 
to be of secondary importance, and their 
widths, strangely enough, coincided with the 
120-fooe wideh later decermined’ to be char 
necessary to meet the demands of presenc day 
trathe. In the light of present requirements, 
the greacew value of che Governor and Judges 
Plan lay ut the provision for wide, steaighe, 
continuous thoroughfares at frequent intervals 

Afcer che Wat of 1812 Judge Woodward 
was voted out af office and the plan lost its 
champion. In its succeeding growth, the city 
ignored the Governor and Judges Plan The 
only remnants of the plan are found in“the 
design of a few streces in the cencral section of 
the city. 

The fand iving ourside of the settled area of 
the city had long before heen divided unto so 
called Prvare Claims —-long narrow strips 
froncing on the Detroit River and runmng 
back approximately at right angles co the 
river for distances as great as 344 miles The 
owners of these strips had not agreed to the 
Governor and Judges Plan, and when they 
came to subdivide the claims into tors, each 
owner lad our bis subdivision according to 
the peculiar formation of his own Private 
Claim. This manner of subdividing che Privace 
Claimns is one cause of the lack of contintiry 
in crosstown streets. 
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4.—Page from “Street Traffic, City of Detroit.” Designed 
for a permanent reference and library item, the decision 
to print throughout by letterpress was determined by 
desire for dignity and seriousness, also for prestige 
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Fourth is “Street Traffic, City of 
Detroit,” a book of over 300 pages, 
914 by 12% inches in size. This was 
designed to present the results of 
eighteen months of extensive, expen- 
sive research, and to be a permanent 
reference and library item. Nothing 
carries greater prestige than good 
letterpress printing on fine paper. 
Nothing creates the impression of 
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5.—Governor’s Christmas greeting, printed 
in black, blue, and gold. Produced by let- 
ferpress because gold ink was specified 


authenticity and stability better than 
a well bound, cleanly printed vol- 
ume. I chose letterpress for dignity 
and seriousness. 

Fifth is the governor’s Christmas 
greeting. For this piece letterpress 
was used because of the gold ink 
requirement in the design. 

Sixth is a questionnaire from the 
state’s tourist lodges. Since the cost 
of a vacation is a somewhat ticklish 
subject we embellished the questions 
in this piece with comic cartoons. 
Then, too, it was in the form of a 
four-page letter, with the facsimile 
typewritten letter on the first page, 
and it was so arranged that it could 
be refolded and sealed for remailing 
without being placed in an envelope. 
Hence the paper had to be sub- 
stantial for writing and remailing, 
and it had to be opaque. The stock 
chosen is better suited for offset than 
for letterpress, so offset was used. 

(Editor’s Note——The foregoing 
pieces are reproduced here in the 
order mentioned. The author has in- 
cluded several other pieces, two of 
which he refers to and which follow.) 


Seventh is the State 
Ferries schedule, a highly 
colored folder in which 
the map on the back is 
the principal thing. This 
map required four-color 
process and an extra red. 
Now, the State of Michi- 
gan buys its engravings 
for the list price less the 
discount. My experience 
has been that 10 or 20 per 
cent below list price will 
not buy good four-color 
plates. So this piece was 
printed by offset, and the 
results are satisfactory. 

Eighth is our “Highway 
Planning, A Symposium,” 
and was a compilation of 
papers read at the Michi- 
gan Highway Conference. 
Some of the papers were 
sent to me with the en- 
gravings previously made, 
so there was nothing to 
do but produce the job 
on letterpress equipment. 

Printers in general who are in- 
terested in profits may well consider 
offset. Letterpress printers who are 
interested in keeping and promoting 
business with their present equip- 
ment may well borrow some of the 
following good points from lithog- 
raphers: (1) Offer designing service, 
(2) offer both art and layout service, 
(3) purchase new type faces, (4) 
bring the engraver and the electro- 
typer inside the plant if possible, (5) 
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6.—First page of a four-page letterhead, the inside 
pages of which had a questionnaire decorated with car- 
toons. Offset was used due to character of the stock 


make one person responsible for all 
steps in production, (6) route work 
faster, and more efficiently. 

Everyone will admit that there is 
nothing to touch letterpress for fine 
printing. But, most jobs do not need 
super quality. What they do need is 
“oomph” and speed. Just as long as 
lithographers can produce these two 
essentials better than the letterpress 
men, designers will continue to pre- 
fer to print by offset. 


Chose Offset for Color and Price 


@ Joun B. Mannion, the advertising 
manager of the Austenal Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, sends us a copy 
of a highly effective as well as at- 
tractive and well printed eight-page 
folder, a bulletin for dental workers, 
which was produced in six colors by 
the offset process, the first or cover 
page being reproduced here. 

When asked if he would give the 
reasons for selecting offset for the 
printing of this folder, Mr. Mannion 
replied: “It is fairly easy to state 
definitely why this one booklet was 
printed by offset lithography. The 
two principal considerations which 
governed our choice were economy 
and the color selectivity which we 
could use for our purpose. To express 
the basis of our choice of offset in an- 
other way, it was not practicable for 
us to consider four-color process, as 


the cost of process plates would, in 
our opinion, have been prohibitive.” 

The original estimates were based 
on a run of 60,000 copies, the run be- 
ing increased to 85,000 copies after- 
ward. The reason for this change 
was that a plan had been worked out 
to use the booklet as an eight-page 
insert in a trade publication. Here 
is an idea other printers might pro- 
mote to get longer press runs. 

Mr. Mannion explains he dislikes 
committing himself too definitely on 
the comparative costs as he does not 
feel he should pose as an expert on 
printing processes. “However,” he 
says, “I can sincerely state that our 
reasons for choosing offset lithog- 
raphy were economy and a wide 
range of color, which brought the job 
within the limitations of our budget 
for such promotional work.” 
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Bookmaking Growth From Cave Man 






to Ear ly Ci viliza tion * The first of two articles on “Cratfts- 


bookmaking it will assist your 

memory to recapture many other 
maps by glancing at the one here 
reproduced. The fifteenth century is 
the most logical time from which to 
make broad historical comparisons 
in the story of writing and mecha- 
nized printing. Many thousands of 
years hordes of restless, striving hu- 
manity have passed back and forth 
over these ancient lands and waters. 
Ofttimes these great hordes, these 
mingled races, whose very identity 
has long been forgotten, were driven 
to despair and ruthless destruction 
following the caprices and futile 
dreams of “world conquerors.” 

On the land south of the Mediter- 
ranean, nature improvised a gigantic 
plain for experimentation in the so- 
cialization of man. There it was sim- 
ple for a civilization to spring up, 
and equally simple for it to be con- 
quered and perish. Perennially the 
waters of this mystic river, the Nile, 
rise and recede, leaving the broad 
strips of shore land fertilized with 
the power to bring forth bountiful 
crops. It was quite easy to construct 
great cities with simple clay baked 
by the scorching sun. In the not too 
distant countries were available the 
riches of other struggling tribes, and 
the buried treasure of the earth, from 
which the powerful reigning kings of 
Egypt could fill their coffers at will. 

In making our observations on the 
beginnings of writing that have cul- 
minated into the most marvelous 
printing mechanism known to Amer- 
ica today, we must remember that 
man in his will to survive had proven 
himself a fearless, versatile, persist- 
ent, courageous being. This continued 
over countless eons of time before we 
come to that point called “civiliza- 
tion” with its recorded history. 

But it is here, on the banks of the 
Nile, where we start our account of 
craftsmanship in the cavalcade of 
books reaching up to 1941. 

For several thousands of years be- 
fore the coming of Christ and the 
advent of Christianity, the Mediter- 
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I BEGINNING our explorations of 


manship in the Cavalcade of Books,” the romance of printing * By FRANK McCAFFREY 


ranean nations hummed 
with commerce and ac- 
tivity. Great trade was 
carried on from far-away 
China and distant Persia. 
From India came the car- 
avans laden with those 
things that an enlightened 
and discerning people de- 
manded as the essentials 
of their cultured life. The 
Phoenicians roamed the 
seas. In their time the 
Greeks wrote great poems 
and plays, carved pre- 
cious statuary, and left 
monuments of their he- 
roic leaders for that virile 
people who followed them, the Ro- 
mans. The Romans, too, sculptored, 
wrote, and conquered, and spread 
their culture far and wide. In order 
to bring about these many accom- 
plishments, in order to maintain these 
numerous contacts of commerce and 
trade, there had to be a means of 
the easy transference of thought and 
ideals in business transactions. 
Visual recording of thought and 
speech is one of the greatest accom- 





Frank McCaffrey, presi- 
dent, the International 
Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, has made a 
hobby of printing his- 
tory. These articles are 
from his address on 
“Craftsmanship in the 
Cavalcade of Books.” 


plishments of the human 
race, and came through 
the book. Whether you 
are a writer, typesetter, 
pressman, bookbinder, an 
engraver, artist, lithog- 
rapher, electrotyper, pa- 
permaker, an inkmaker, 
stereotyper, or what not, 
your part in history as a 
craftsman is woven into 
the story of the making 
of books. 

The format or physical 
makeup of the book has 
its beginning in the tab- 
lets containing cuneiform 
writing. These clay tab- 
lets were some times made in cylin- 
der form or in some cases many- 
sided polygon cylinders. Strangely 
enough these cuneiform tablets had 
covers of their own, or you might 
say a slip case, with the identical 
writing on the outside section as on 
the main tablet. This was particu- 
larly important in legal records be- 
cause the destruction or loss of the 
outer covering indicated a tampering 
or irregularity in the document. 





This map shows the principal towns and trade routes of the fifteenth century, seemingly 
a logical time from which to make broad historical comparisons on writing and printing 
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With the advent of papyrus, book- 
making took on a definite evolution, 
culminating in what we now know as 
a modern book. Some papyrus sheets 
were of great length. The British 
Museum possesses some of nearly 
seventy feet in length. The rolls were 
held together by being glued end-to- 
end. For greater ease in reading, 


The breaking up of text into col- 
umn width brought on the natural 
next step of folding rather than roll- 
ing the script. It was only a step from 
there to sewing the back, with the 
front edges uncut. This was natural 
because the sheets were only printed 
on one side. It is a style that still pre- 
vails in the Orient, where paper is 


In the very beginning, bare feet left 
a record on the surface of the earth. 
The momentous advancement came 
when man recognized that one’s foot- 
print has a mark of individuality. 
Animal trailed man and man trailed 
animal; always has, and still does. 
Being more logical and observing 
than animals, man quickly advanced 
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Writing developed from footprints and tree blazes to pictographs: 
then characters in clay and on skins, papyrus, and finally paper 


wooden rollers were attached to the 
ends, both to those manuscripts writ- 
ten “vertical” style and those “hori- 
zontal” style. These rollers likewise 
lengthened the life of scrolls. 

The British Museum has some rare 
and beautiful examples of the entire 
evolution of the book, including cu- 
neiform tablets and cylinders. One 
of the most ancient examples is “The 
Book of the Dead.” This Egyptian 
book of morals is very similar to our 
Bible in high idealism and yet pre- 
dates our great treasury of Hebrew 
folklore by thousands of years. An- 
other great book is “The Diamond 
Sutra,” printed in China in 868—and 
printed on paper with wooden type 
and picture blocks. It is done in a 
horizontal roll, and is sixteen feet 
from one end to the other. 

















rather transparent, making it easy to 
follow out the tradition of one-side 
printing of book pages. 

The next step takes us into the 
modern practice of folding sheets 
into leaves, and binding them into 
sections. During the Roman period, 
we have a good example of the tra- 
ditional design and shape of a book 
in their wax tablets. These were tied 
together with leather thongs. 

The early covers of books were 
made of wood, and were naturally 
quite cumbersome. The practice soon 
developed of gluing together sheets 
of paper, or sheets of vellum. This 
was the beginning of light-weight or 
stiff covers. 

The history of the characters by 
which books are and were printed, 
has even more ancient beginnings. 


The printed page started with cuneiform and covered tablets, next 
folded papyrus sheets, then folds tied together, and lastly books 


to the idea of leaving a mark on a 
tree or a rock that would not be 
erased by any vagrant wind or rain. 
To us that seems quite simple, but 
it must have taken millions of years. 

In between were many methods of 
marks and tricks to assist written 
thoughts. But with the cuneiform 
tablet, man immediately established 
himself at the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. On such a Babylonian cunei- 
form tablet is recorded the story of 
a flood, dated some 4,000 years be- 
fore Christ, and now one of the price- 
less possessions of the British Mu- 
seum. Perhaps from this tablet the 
Hebrew story-tellers took the theme 
for the first chapter of Genesis. 

Man had not only made the pro- 
found advancement of being able to 
record thoughts in some sort of sign 
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language which could be remem- 
bered, he had also begun the heroic 
task of fashioning tools and materials 
with which to do a better job. He 
was still working with things close 
to nature, which is proven by the use 
of the first writing surface papyrus. 
These were nothing more than river 
reeds, fabricated in criss-cross fash- 
ion, held securely by vegetable sub- 
stance, and made into long rolls. 

Now the really vital point to re- 
member in this criss-crossing of the 
reeds is that the idea forms the basic 
principle in the making of paper and 
fabric. Today we splice together par- 
ticles of pulp, extract the liquid sub- 
stance, leaving tiny particles clinging 
together, as either a sheet of paper 
or a piece of cloth. Papyrus was util- 
ized for many other things than pa- 
per: small boats, sails, clothing, and 
carpets, for example. 

The manufacture of papyrus, on ac- 
count of the available supplies close 
by of papyrus plant in the delta of 
the Nile, gave the ancient city of 
Alexandria an economic advantage. 
This forced the king of Pergamon, in 
the ancient city of Mysia in Asia 
Minor, to develop a new animal-hide 
writing material. Parchment is the 
skin of sheep, goats, and other an- 
imals, so treated as to produce a 
smooth thin sheet. The ancient histo- 
rian, Pliny, records that one of the 
Ptolemies, (a king of Egypt) out of 
jealousy of the library at Pergamon, 
and to encourage that of Alexandria, 
forbade the exportation of papyrus. 
This evidently was a big incentive 
which caused the king at Mysia to 
encourage the great developments of 
parchment. In passing, it is interest- 
ing to remember that the library at 
Alexandria was one of the great li- 
braries of the world, containing more 
than a million volumes, made of both 
parchments and tablets. 

Parchment eventually replaced pa- 
pyrus because of its greater strength 
and lasting qualities. It was the basic 
material for all the great manuscript 
books which have come to us down 
through the centuries, up to the days 
of Gutenberg. 

In the meantime, the Chinese had 
developed what we now call paper, 
utilizing that same basic principle of 
splicing particles, extracting the wa- 
ter as the spliced particles congealed 
into a single unit. The Chinese ad- 
vanced the art of papermaking by 
utilizing long-lasting linen fibers in 
place of the more perishable vege- 
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table reeds. We have actual records 
of Chinese paper dated in A.D. 105, 
discovered by the Stein expedition in 
Chinese Turkestan, in the middle 
nineteenth century. 

Henry Fourdrinier used the same 
principle of splicing particles into a 
continuous unit in the development 
of our first papermaking machine. 
Today with the printing of Life mag- 
azine we have carried the same basic 
idea into the making of enamel paper 





for rotary press production. This in- 
deed is the great culmination of that 
idea of “splicing” we first got from 
the makers of papyrus, real fellow 
craftsmen on the banks of the Nile. 

This brings us up to the develop- 
ment of the alphabet, the greatest 
achievement of the human race. This 
will be covered in next month’s is- 
sue, as well as other progress which 
makes possible today’s masterpieces 
of recorded art. 








GEORGE HARRINGTON 


@ George Harrington was born in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, at the close of the 
Civil War, June 8, 1865. His experi- 
ences were similar to those of unnum- 
bered other children of that period 
whose parents were not blessed with 
an abundance of this world’s goods. 
His growth in the art of printing is 
also a familiar story of the boy who 
started as a printer’s devil, was in- 
spired with opportunities for steady 
advancement through gaining skill at 
his trade, and was willing to pay the 
price of progress by using a part of 
his spare time on constructive read- 
ing. He has never let down on this 
progressive attitude. 

He left school at the spring vacation 
when a freshman at the high school. 
His first job was in a fruit store. Hours 
were from 6:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. week 
days and to 11:00 p.m. on Saturdays. 
A few months later he was operating 
a door sticker in a sash-and-door fac- 
tory. Hours were from 7:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. 

Monday morning, 6:00 a.m. Decem- 
ber 5, 1881, he started in as a “devil” 





PROGRESSIVE PRINTER FOR SIXTY YEARS 


at Allen & Hicks, publishers of the 
“Daily Northwestern.” In time he be- 
came a regular “comp” on the paper 
at twenty-two cents a thousand, twelve 
ems bourgeois solid. 

In December, 1886, a sample copy 
of THE INLAND PRINTER was sent to the 
office. He immediately subscribed, as 
he was working in the job department 
at that time and believed that he 
would be benefited by the information 
it contained. He bought the October 
and November numbers, thus complet- 
ing all issues of Volume IV. He has 
been a continuous subscriber since, 
having volumes IV to XXXVIII bound. 
His son, associated in the firm, has 
shared the magazine with his father 
for the past fifteen years. 

January 1, 1895, George Harrington, 
in company wih C. R. Boardman and 
C. W. Bowron, founded The Globe 
Printing Company, having purchased 
the commercial printing department of 
the Hicks Printing Company (successor 
to Allen & Hicks). Since its founding 
he has been manager of the printing 
department. 

About 1910, in a meeting on how to 
figure the price of printing, the speaker 
demonstrated that a printer could dis- 
count all bills and at the end of ten 
years earn nothing. Mr. Harrington 
became interested in cost-system pro- 
cedure and organization activities for 
the commercial printer. He was presi- 
dent of the State Franklin Club on two 
separate occasions, In 1915 he was in- 
strumental in securing the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin 
to prepare a special study course on 
printing costs and to install cost sys- 
tems in the printing offices of the state 
at a nominal price. 

He was a member of the Fox River 
Valley (Wisconsin) Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, while it existed, and 
served one term as its president. 

He is still at the office every day 
and a firm believer that “Printing is 
the Mother of Progress.” 
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¢ TO COMPREHEND the fundamen- 
tal part played by the graphic arts 
:. the molding of civilization, it is 
only necessary to imagine a world 
«ithout paper, without ink, with- 

ut even the art of printing words. 

The word “paper” is derived 
{rom the papyrus reed, on strips 
of which, fastened together into 
rolls, the early Egyptians did their 
writing. It is recorded that the 
manufacture of paper was first 
practiced by the Chinese in the 
second century A. D. The Arabs 
learned it from them about the 
year 750, but hundreds of years 
passed before Europe knew of it. 

To convert the lofty tree into 
paper requires many mechanical 
and chemical operations, even be- 
fore the logs reach the pulp mill. 
To move a heavy, fallen log, for 
instance, requires passing a chain 
or cable around it. A hole under 
the log is quickly and easily made 
by setting off a charge of Loggers’ 
Powder. 

At the pulp mill the logs are 
debarked and reduced to chips, 
which may be further processed 
into paper by mechanical methods 
(that are used principally for cheap 
news-print), or by one of three 
chemical methods known as soda 
process, sulphite process, and sul- 
phate process. The problem is to 
free the cellulose of lignin, rosin, 
and other incrusting matter and 
to liberate the individual fibers, 
which later are to be matted or 
felted into a coherent sheet. In the 
soda process, which is used mainly 
for soft woods, the chips are boiled 
in a digester under pressure with 
caustic soda liquor, which reduces 
the wood to a soft mass of grayish 
brown color. In the sulphite proc- 
ess, generally used on coniferous 
wood, the boiling is done with sul- 


* NOTE—AII photographs on pages 
43 to 45, inclusive, with the exception 
of the two lower ones in the right 
column of page 44, are the work of 
Mr. Rittase—The Editor. 


PRINTERS ARE INDEBTED TO 
THE WIZARDS OF CHEMISTRY 
Familiar highlights of printing history emphasizing the 


assistance of chemistry, as told by “The DuPont Magazine” 


Photographs by William M. Rittase, Philadelphia* 


phurous acid, or with acid 
sulphite of calcium and 
magnesium. A bisulphite 
liquor may be made by 
burning sulphur to form 
sulphur dioxide and pass- 
ing this gas through a 
tower packed with dolo- 
mite or through tanks con- 
taining a milk of lime 
made from dolomite. The 
sulphate process uses hot 
solutions of alkali sul- 
phides to dissolve the lig- 
nin and other non-cellu- 
lose matter. The sodium 
sulphide needed is made 
by reducing sodium sul- 
phate (or saltcake). Pulp 
produced by this method 
has a fiber of quite high 
strength, but it is difficult 
to bleach and so is used 
mostly for Kraft wrap- 
ping paper. 

For the bleaching of 
pulp, the chemicals most 
commonly employed are 
chlorine, calcium hypo- 
chlorite, and alum. To 
prevent bleaching from 
proceeding too far and 
causing the wood fiber to 
be chlorinated and again 
discolored, an antichlor 
such as sodium hyposul- 
phite may be introduced. 

Pulp made by all the 
processes named is sent 
next to a hollander, or a beater, to be 
further disintegrated, then washed and 
incorporated with other materials un- 
til it is ready to be felted into paper 
on the huge paper machines. 

Now a paper suitable for printing, 
and especially for writing on with 
liquid ink as opposed to viscous print- 
er’s ink, cannot be composed of cellu- 
lose alone. It would be too absorbent, 
too porous. In almost all papers except 
tissue, blotting, and glassine, a certain 
amount of mineral matter, or filler, is 
incorporated to increase the weight 
and produce a smooth, less porous sur- 





Logs being hauled into a pulp mill where they will be de- 
barked, reduced to chips, and further processed into paper 











































face. Printing and writing papers fur- 
ther need to be sized, or coated on the 
surface to prevent ink from spreading. 
Among the fillers commonly used are 
clay (kaolin), ground talc or steatite, 
barium sulphate (blanc fixe), and 
gypsum. As sizing materials, the most 
frequently used are gelatin, glue, case- 
in, and rosin. 

In using the latter, a rosin soap is 
first made by boiling rosin with soda 
ash and that soap is beaten in with 
the pulp in the hollander. Then a solu- 
tion of aluminum sulphate is added. 
The alum decomposes the soap and 
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LEFT: The beater separates the fibers of the chemically treated pulp. It 
is here in this great vat where the dyes and pigments are introduced 
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ABOVE: Close-up of direct printing in the pressroom of a newspaper plani 


ABOVE: Finished product leaves the dry end of paper machine 


BELOW: Here in the “gallery” one sees the start of photoen- 


graving, the ultimate product of which is the printing plate ‘ 


ABOVE: This press is equipped with neoprene-covered rollers, a type 
which is now proving quite popular throughout the printing industry 


BELOW: This workman on a huge offset press seems to be well pleased 
with his neoprene synthetic blanket, shown in service at the bottom 








precipitates rosin. When the paper 
is finally passed through heated cal- 
ender rolls, the rosin fuses and gives 
the paper a varnished surface. 

Printing requires machinery, type, 
plates, and ink. Because of the dele- 
‘erious action of linseed oil on rub- 
her, the composition of printing roll- 
rs, offset blankets, and plates was 
iong a serious problem. Du Pont 
solved this with the introduction of 
Neoprene, a synthetic rubber little 
.ffected by any oils, solvents, 

ieat, and sunlight. 

Through American Zinc 
>roducts Company, Du Pont 
upplies lithograph plates for 
ffset printing and photoen- 
sravers’ plates, both zinc and 
opper, for direct printing. 
The Grasselli Chemicals de- 

vartment manufactures spe- 
ial grades of nitric acid for 
use in etching photoengrav- 
ng plates. 

With the advent of pho- 
‘ography, the graphic arts 
took on new meaning. Never 
was a proverb more true 
than that of the very ancient 
Chinese: “A picture is worth 
a thousand words.” Pho- 
tography brought acquaint- 
ance with all corners of the 
globe and allowed us to see 
great events which we could 
not attend; to become fa- 
miliar with the appearance 
of famous people, to enjoy 
the beauties of nature and 
to comprehend the horrors 
of far wars, to preserve for 
memory the appearance of 
our loved ones. Without pho- 
tography and the art of printing pic- 
tures, advertising would never have 
been able to attain its potent influence. 

But how are pictures reproduced 
in books, and magazines, on posters, 
calendars, and the host of mediums 
in which we find pictures? 

There are three basic methods of 
printing, called relief printing, in- 
taglio printing, and lithographing. 
In relief printing, the type or lines 
to be printed stand out above the 
surface of the rest of the metal and 
receive the ink from the roll. This 
inked type is then pressed against 
the paper. Intaglio printing is just 
the reverse. Here the lines are cut 
into the surface of the metal, form- 
ing grooves in which the ink is held 
until sucked out onto the paper. 
Lithographing is unique in that both 


the printing and non-printing sur- 
faces are on the same plane. Hence 
its other name, planographic printing. 

The word “lithography” is derived 
from the Greek word for stone and 
indicates the art of printing from 
stone. The method was invented in 
1796 by Alois Senefelder in Bavaria. 
It is said that for want of a piece of 
paper on which to write something, 
he wrote with a crayon on a slab of 
limestone. Endowed with the imag- 





Chemical research has given us steady improvement in the wide 
variety of inks now needed for the several printing processes 


ination of the great inventors, he 
applied water to the stone and then 
ink. The ink did not stick to the wet 
surface, but did adhere to the greasy 
surface provided by all of the crayon 
marks. Hence any number of prints 
could be made on paper from the 
inked stone. 

For some time, only the stone 
found in Bavaria proved to have a 
suitable grainy surface. Then some- 
body began to give stones an artifi- 
cial grain by rubbing them with 
sand. Finally, it was found that zinc, 
and also aluminum, could be used in 
place of stone by graining the sur- 
face of the plate with sand rubbed 
over by steel balls. Where the stone 
slabs could be used only on flat-bed 
presses, the thin metal plates could 
now be rolled around a cylinder and 


used on rotary presses with greatly 
increased production. 

A still further improvement came 
with the “offset” process of printing, 
which was first used for lithograph- 
ing on tin, where it was found that 
rubber performed better than stone. 
Offset is an indirect method of print- 
ing. Instead of transferring the inked 
impression directly from lithograph 
plate to paper, it is transferred first 
to a rubber blanket, thence to the 
paper. In the conventional 
technique of direct printing, 
both the water and the ink 
from the plate are trans- 
ferred to the paper and the 
water must be evaporated. 

The lithographic technique 
begins by photographing the 
copy, be it a picture or type 
or both, with the camera lens 
reducing or enlarging as is 
required. In color work, a 
separate negative is made 
for each color, with filters 
in the camera to select the 
color that is to appear in 
each printing. Gradations of 
shade are made by a screen 
which breaks the tones into 
tiny dots. By holding a mag- 
nifying glass over a printed 
picture, you can readily see 
the detail broken into dots 
by the screen. In the cam- 
era, the screen is plate glass 
on which fine cross-lines 
have been etched. The nega- 
tive thus produced is printed 
on a zinc sheet previously 
sensitized like photographic 
paper and coated with al- 
bumin or other compound. 
Exposure to light makes this com- 
pound insoluble in water. After the 
print is made, the surface of the 
plate is coated with greasy ink and 
then washed off. But the insoluble 
portion, that forms the photograph, 
sticks to the plate and retains ink. 

In deep etching, the photograph is 
printed from a positive instead of a 
negative and the non-printing sur- 
face of the plate is rendered insolu- 
ble. The design is washed off and the 
exposed metal is etched with acid. 
Water applied to the plate on the 
printing press keeps the non-print- 
ing surface from picking up any ink, 
while the rubber blanket of the off- 
set process removes the ink from the 
etching and transfers it to the paper. 

The ink is essentially a mixture of 
pigment in a vehicle, chiefly linseed 
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oil, together with driers, modifiers, 
and in some cases rosins, in which 
the “Dulux” synthetics of the alkyd 
type are included. Since time imme- 
morial the pigment of black ink has 
been carbon black, the soot depos- 
ited when natural gas or oil is burned 
with low admixture of air. 

A book is not complete with paper, 
print, and illustrations. It requires a 
binding and covers to hold the pages 
together and protect them against 
damage. The early bookmakers of 
the fifteenth century soon found that 
leather provided the best cover ma- 
terial. It could be tooled, embossed, 
and then decorated with beautiful de- 
signs. For a great many years no 
other cover material was used, but 
when the production of books by 
mechanical printing grew into larger 
and larger volume, some less ex- 
pensive and more abundant mate- 
rial had to be found. The result was 
the introduction of cloth, filled with 
starch compositions to provide stiff- 
ness and durability and dyed tc any 
desired, but drab, color. 

Starch-filled cloth, however, may 
be permanently damaged by water, 
faded by sunlight, easily soiled, and 
subject to attack by vermin. It was 
to remedy these main objections that 
chemistry went to work to produce 
a better book cloth. Now books are 
bound with PX Cloth and “Fabri- 
koid” pyroxylin coated and impreg- 
nated fabrics which are waterproof 
and washable and proof against at- 
tack by vermin. They can be stamped, 
embossed, and printed, and pro- 
duced in bright cheerful colors. 

The heavy paper covers used in 
catalogs and booklets are given a 
beautiful, glossy finish by coating 
them with nitrocellulose lacquer. 
Very beautiful effects and depth of 
tone are also obtained by cementing 
one sheet of “Cellophane” cellulose 
film to the heavy paper sheet which 
forms a catalog cover or the exterior 
of inexpensive books. 

The uses of plastics are growing 
so rapidly that it is no longer a sur- 
prise to find them in new places. 
Even here in the graphic arts, spiral 
strips of “Plastacele” cellulose ace- 
tate are being used to great advan- 
tage to replace thread and wire as 
a binding material for the pages of 
note-books, catalogs, and many other 
books, where it is desirable to permit 
full opening and back folding with- 
out tearing and having the book stay 
put at the place opened. 
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System/’s Place in the Proofroom 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ ORGANIZATION is necessary all 
along the line, in the printing busi- 
ness. (It will of course be understood 
that we are now speaking not of la- 
bor organization but of codrdination 
of parts in the operating system.) 
I would not imply that such organi- 
zation is any more nearly indispen- 
sable in the proofroom than else- 
where; neither will I admit that it is 
any less important. It merely hap- 
pens that my interest centers upon 
that particular part of the print-shop 
“scheme of things.” 

The proofroom has to be coérdi- 
nated with all other parts and de- 
partments of a printing house. As an 
integral part of the machinery, it 
cannot attain or even approximate 
perfect performance of its functions 
unless it is all planned systematically, 
oiled at all bearings, and turned to 
smooth, powerful, reliable operation. 

The proofroom stands between the 
publishing and editorial elements on 
one side, and the mechanical and 
manufacturing agencies on the other; 
between author-editor and the com- 
positor—and the shop foreman. Ma- 
terial comes to the proofroom from 
the office, goes out to the shop, comes 
back in type—is batted back and 
forth through the various successive 
processes, and when finally okayed 
by the proofroom, it’s ready for the 
press and the binder. 

This material must be routed, as in 
any other manufacturing process, 
whether the final product be shoes or 
hats, automobiles or baby carriages, 
typewriters or airplanes. Organiza- 
tion ranges from the haphazard but 
hard-driven routine of the smaller 
shop to the almost military systemat- 
ization of the huge plant employing 
an army of workers. 

The two foremen, of the shop and 
the proofroom, can be in conflict— 
in which situation the house pays 
heavily—or in cahoots, striving as a 
unit to improve the team. It sounds 
simple, but it’s a profound truth. The 
shop foreman drives hard for produc- 
tion, and sometimes resents proof- 
room checking on his product. I know 
of one instance where the shop made 
a bad error on a big job, set it all 
wrong—and then was big enough to 
thank the proofroom for sending the 
job back, to be set over again, right. 
There was a loss on that job—but the 


business of a big customer was held, 
instead of being lost. Possibly some 
of you who read these pages can 
match this with the story of some 
proofroom that was magnanimous 
enough to acknowledge similar ser- 
vice rendered by the shop. 

A proofroom organization appears 
complicated, but it really is simple. 
It is a matter of engineering, to en- 
sure accuracy and reliability, to min- 
imize the possibility of error; to co- 
ordinate all parts, gain smooth, swift, 
easy flow from the raw material stage 
to that of the fine finished product. 

The proofroom handles proofs— 
first, final, foundry. It has important 
contacts with the front office, and 
with authors (if the plant does book 
and magazine business). It can waste 
money, or it can save money. The less 
obtrusive it is, the more it is worth— 
if it’s any good at all. 

In organizing or in reorganizing 
any proofroom, careful consideration 
must be given to the room itself, the 
comfort and the convenience of all 
workers, especially in the matter of 
lighting. Waste motion must be pre- 
vented; that can be done by good 
routing. Arrangements for filing are 
of great importance. 

Distribution of work assignments 
must be provided for. Bottlenecks 
must be eliminated. Close, accurate 
records of movement of proofs and 
copy in the successive stages must be 
kept. Every move in the shop must 
be watched; error should be scotched, 
and frequently can be, before it gets 
a chance to happen. 

The proofroom must believe in, 
and practice, a policy of give-and- 
take, in its connection with the rest 
of the shop. All of us make errors 
occasionally so a friendly spirit in 
all departments will bring about an 
attitude of mutual helpfulness that 
has dollars and cents value. 

A smooth-running, properly lu- 
bricated, and efficiently productive 
proofroom is a big factor in the oper- 
ation of a printing business. Don’t 
choke it with an overdose of disci- 
pline, but don’t let it slack off from 
high standards of clean work, either. 

Which is more valuable and impor- 
tant: personnel, or system? Ladies 
and gentlemen of the I.P. family, I 
pause for an expression of your 
ideas on this subject. 
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@ Students of printing trade schools most as one voice, they voted for No. 
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Entry numbers and designers of blotters in left vertical row top to bottom are: 104—F. P. Cichon, 117 
—D. Franco, 29—L. Glasstetter, 93—-E. Bachorz; top horizontal row left to right: 23-24-22—K. Pratt, 
60—M. McGee; middle horizontal row: 17—B. Wiley, 3—L. L. Lippincott, 66—A. Taraborelli, 100—F. M. 
Dunham; lower horizontal row: 38—F. Weber, 36—H. E. Ostmark; right vertical row, reading once more 
from top to bottom: 111—R. Nord, 54—W. F. Melton and H. Levin, 64—R. J. Hoffman, 41—R. Schwam 
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TRADE STUDENTS DISAGREE WITH EXPERTS 


You will find No. 20 reproduced on 
located in Los Angeles, Nashville, 20 as the best in the lot. That blotter the opposite page. It is fourth from 
in Baltimore, and Brookings (South didn’t even land in the contest prize the top in the center column. It cer- 
Dakota) wholeheartedly and unani- money! One judge rated it sixth, an- tainly has its merits and, in the words 
mously disagreed with the decision other seventh, and two others eighth. of the advertising slogan, “such pop- 
of the fifteen top-notch typographers None of the remaining eleven judges ularity must be deserved.” See for 
who judged THE INLAND PRINTER’S thought it worthy of a place in the yourself. Look closely at the halftone 
Blotter Typographical Contest! Al- first ten among the 117 entries! reproduction and you’ll see that the 





paper is mottled; it is two tones 
of gray. Archer and arrow are 
printed in brown and the type is 
all in black. The copy is broken 
into interesting areas, although 
typographic experts admittedly 
have a thing or two to shoot 
holes into. Anyhow, here comes 
nine lusty rahs from our student 
bleachers for the designer of No. 
20, A. Walker, of Toronto. 

Mr. Walker’s entry took first 
at the Southern School of Print- 
ing (Nashville), and was simi- 
larly honored by the freshmen of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler School of 
Printing (Baltimore), the print- 
ing students in South Dakota 
State College (Brookings), and 
by both the printing and the art 
students in the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School (Los Angeles). 

Sophomores of Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler School agreed with the 
official judges and chose No. 87 
for first. They were the only ones 
who did agree! 

The third display panel has 
Mr. Hoflund’s winning blotter 
mounted third from the top in 
the center column. It may also 
be found in larger size on page 
52 of the March issue. Printing 
of type is in black on a green re- 
verse over white stock. 

Not all of the 117 designs are 
to be found on the three panels. 
John M. Murray, of Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, explains this: 
“Seventy-five blotters were se- 
lected from the lot sent us. They 
were mounted on three three- 
ply boards painted black to aid 
visual and photographic display. 
New and shining Lincoln pennies 
were glued to each specimen 
which helped to add sparkle and 
interest. Our school photogra- 
pher got good results, as will be 
seen by the three halftones.” 

Many of the specimens were 
printed in hues so light that it is 
doubtful if they would show in 
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proper tone value on any single- 
color film. Due to that reason, a 
close inspection is necessary to 
see several color backgrounds, 
while others do not show at all. 

In commenting on the voting, 
Mr. Murray says, “The tabula- 
tion is interesting, but surpris- 
ing to our instructors. In my own 

inion several good ones did 
rot get a vote. Perhaps the pro- 

ective customer should have a 

ance to express his choice—if 

were possible to catch him in 
,s business den. 

“The panels were shown to two 
“-aftmen clubs but I could not 
»-t all those present to cast a 
ite. However, several com- 
nents were made on the ‘share 
ur knowledge’ idea of having 
jisplays in the future where pos- 
ble to do so. 

“We feel indebted to Tue IN- 
,ND PrInTER for the privilege of 
sing the blotters for educa- 
ional purposes.” 

Since Mr. Murray mentions the 
two meetings of Craftsmen, it 
might be interesting to see how 
these skilled printers agreed or 
disagreed with the official judges. 
Did they lean toward No. 20, 
too? Well, the men in the Citrus 
Belt Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen did; but that is as far 
as the unexplainable agreement 
goes between the skilled printers 
and students. 

The most surprising unofficial 
turn-out is that the Frank Wig- 
gins instructors and Los Angeles 
Craftsmen chose precisely the 
same specimens and in the same 
order of preference! First hon- 
ors were voted to No. 33, second 
to No. 90, third to No. 20 (Here 
it is again.), and No. 14 fourth. 

No. 33 is to be found in the 
third panel, third one down in 
the first column. It is the design 
of J. F. Tucker, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. Designer of No. 90 is 
Dale Douglas, of St. Louis. His 
entry is the second from the last 
blotter in the third column of the 
third panel. Mr. Douglas made two 
parallel die-cut slits across the color 
panel above and below “Your Penny” 
so the coin should actually be the 
background to the words which refer 
to it. No, 14 is in the second panel, 
first row, second from last blotter. 

The Los Angeles Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen had a number of 
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Entry numbers and designers of blotters in left vertical row top to bottom are: 11—B. Wiley, 1—C. 
Schlifske, 2—L. L. Lippincott, 12—B. Wiley, 30—E. F. Glatthaar, 4—G. Young, 13—E. Hansen, 14-15 
—L. L. Lippincott, 63—R. J. Hoffman; center row: 16—B. Wiley, 25—K. Pratt, 19—A. Ringstrom, 20— 
A. Walker, 9-10—B. Wiley, 31—A. E. Meyers, 8—B. Wiley, 26—J. L. VanKirk, 21—F. Alemano; right row: 
99—E. McDonald, 7—B. Wiley, 97—G. Tarzan, 18—O. R. Thompson, 28—M. Eagleton, 27—G. E. Gray, 
51—S. J. Griver, 116—D. Fox, 107—G. Jaworski and J. L. Murat, lastly 52—W. F. Melton and H. Levin 


ties after agreeing on No. 20 for first. 
The three which tied for second were 
Nos. 33 (this seems to be an adult 
favorite), 80, and 85. Both of the lat- 
ter two are winners selected by the 
official judges and are reproduced in 
larger size on page 55 of the March 
issue. They are to be found mounted 
on panel three, second column, the 
last two. Alfred Hoflund is the de- 





signer of both; also the four above, 
the uppermost being official winners. 

There is also a tie for third place 
by ballot of the Los Angeles Club: 
Nos. 17 and 30. The former is like- 
wise an official contest winner, hav- 
ing taken seventh-prize money for 
designer Ben Wiley. The blotter is 
mounted on the first panel at the left 
of the second horizontal row. No. 30, 
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Entry numbers and designers of blotters in left vertical row, top to bottom, are: 73—W. K. Summers, 
47—W. H. LeVasseur, 33—J. F. Tucker, 65—A. Taraborelli, 59—J. E. Prieur, 68—E. G. Sahlin, 110— 
G. Minier, 57—W. F. Melton and H. Levin, 91—G. A. Otto; center row: 79—B. Lefers, 105—-L. Frimkess, 
87-83-82-81-80-86—A. Hoflund; right row: 32—E. A. Peterson, 62—M. McGee, 92—E. Bachorz, 96—M. 
Saracino, 95—C. M. Johnson, 40—R. Schwam, 90—D. Douglas, 102—C. M. Pratt, and 109—F. Barthold 













by E. F. Glatthaar, instructor in the 
Printing High School, Cincinnati, is 
to be seen in panel two, column one, 
fifth blotter down. 

Of those blotters selected by the 
instructors and Craftsmen, only Nos. 
20, 85, 90, and 17 were looked on 
favorably by the students. 

Now, how do second-, third-, and 
fourth-place winners of the students 
agree between schools? At the Ott- 





mar Mergenthaler School of Print- 
ing, the third choice was No. 84 and 
fourth was 85. The latter is both a 
Craftsman’s and a judges’ choice of 
fine typography, and the former is 
not mounted on these panels. 
Southern School of Printing picked 
No. 57 for second and No. 90 for 
third. See panel three, first column, 
next to the bottom blotter for No. 57. 
This has metallic blue background 





with white paper stock showing 
through for the border, and the 
type printed in black—the work 
of W. F. Melton and Harry Le- 
vin, of Chicago. 

No. 90 is not only a teacher and 
Craftsman and Southern School 
favorite, but also was rated sec- 
ond by South Dakota State Col- 
lege, at Brookings. Third-place 
choice of the latter school is No. 
84, the same spot given it by 
the Mergenthalerstudents. South 
Dakota fourth place went to No. 
17 by Ben Wiley. 

Frank Wiggins Trade School 
students of both printing and art 
voted as separate units. They 
agreed on No. 20 as best. Print- 
ing students named No. 90 as 
second, No. 4 as third, and No. 56 
as fourth. No. 4 is by George 
Young, of San Francisco, and 
may be seen on panel two, col- 
umn one, sixth down from the 
top. No. 56, designed by Fred- 
erick E. Gardner, of Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania, not reproduced, is 
a neat reproduction of a letter- 
head with the copy as message, 
the letterhead laid slantwise on 
the blotter which itself is printed 
to represent a mailing envelope 
behind the letterhead. 

Art students named No. 66 as 
second, No. 13 as third, and No. 
17 again, for fourth. No. 66 is the 
“owl” blotter design of Anthony 
Taraborelli, Providence, shown 
on panel one, third from the left 
in horizontal row two. It took 
third place in the official contest. 
No. 13 is the “Uncle Sam” blot- 
ter in the first column of panel 
two, fourth from the bottom, and 
is by Earl Hansen, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

Such divergence of opinion is 
stimulating. The agreement on 
No. 20 is surprising. In the words 
of E. Stephen Smith, of Los An- 
geles, second-prize winner in tke 
official contest, “The incentive 
for experimenting and the ex- 
change of ideas that result from a 
contest of this kind arouse added in- 
terest in designing with type and 
type materials.” 

In order that readers may get the 
greatest possible benefit from wide 
variation in possibilities of typo- 
graphic display, the next issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will reproduce a 
number more of the finer entries in 
this interesting contest. 
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Tue DuBois Press, of Rochester, New 
ork—Your folder, “The Heart of Busi- 
ss,” is a most timely bit of advertising 
{or the month of February. An original 
i ‘ea, we believe, is the white paper doily 
ith die-cut heart in center placed over 
red graph showing the rising business 

end. One can scarcely believe that a 

srson receiving this piece could resist 

e temptation of opening the folder and 

ading its message on the inside. Typog- 

iphy is nicely handled by being set in 
abel Bold and Lydian Italic. 

Jay BEE Press, Baltimore, Maryland— 

here isn’t much room for choice be- 
iwveen the two Copperplate settings of the 
‘at. J. Ely professional card, as far as 
styling is concerned. Otherwise, we con- 
sider everything is in favor of the one 
with the larger type for two reasons. One 
is that it is more important looking with- 
out being unprofessional; the other is 
ihat where the main group is in the 
smaller type it is not so nearly in pro- 
portion with the card itself as the one we 
prefer, the main group being too narrow. 
Lines of the one we consider the better 
are spaced a bit too tightly. 

CARDINAL PRINTING SERVICE, of Montreal, 
Canada—The specimens submitted by you 
are of top grade, colorful not only be- 
cause of colors of inks and paper—little 
white stock being used—but of charac- 
terful, modern types, modern layout, and 
display which doesn’t pull its punches 
but strikes right out. Excellent presswork 
on fine quality papers adds the finishing 
touches. Other readers will recognize the 
truth of the foregoing if they scan the 
group shown on the third following page, 
even though the color frailties of the en- 
graver’s camera are such that some of the 
best pieces are all but libeled in the re- 
production. Buyers wishing characterful, 
forceful printing make no mistake when 
they go to you. 

BoumME & BLINKMANN, Cleveland, Ohio 
—Your brochure “7 Types” is one of the 
best pieces of craftsmanship of the year. 
To do such a job not only requires a full 
appreciation of art, but skill and patience 
to do such things with typographic ma- 
terial. A page showing is devoted to each 
of the following types: Play Bill, Thorne 
Shaded, Halo, Burlesque, Angel Face, 
Floradora, and Old Lace. These almost 
forgotten type faces are just now offer- 
ing themselves in contemporary typog- 
raphy. A feature of several of the pages 
is a ribbon effect built from rule and 
triangular spots; these are not merely 
ribbons made of angular lines forming an 
abstract ribbon shape, but they contain 
curves expected in ribbon bows, et cetera. 
Booklet measures 7 by 10 inches, cream- 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


colored plate-finish stock and colors used 
for printing are black, blue, and red. It 
will be some time before we expect to 
see typographic material handled as well 
as this sample of your workmanship. 
THE HERLIN Press, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut—The cleverly die-cut thirty- 
two-page booklet for G. Fox & Company 
is an eleven-story building—full of use- 
ful shopping information, presented in 
compact and fascinating form. The book- 
let, 356 by 6%% inches, is printed in black 
and dark blue on enamel book and sad- 
dle-stitched at the top. Fifteen of the 


sheets are die-cut in the visible-index 
fashion so that each story of the build- 
ing appears as a separate tab with a 
quarter-inch extension. Assembled in a 
flat position the tabs form a _ three- 
dimension corner view of the G. Fox & 
Company building from street level to 
roof. For handy reference, floor num- 
bers are printed on the tabs, and by 
lifting the tabs at any selected floor the 
reader finds a drawing of the floor plan, 
including counters, departments, and 
services. A directory listing of the floor 
appears on the same page. Photographic 


Twenty years ago the printing basiness was moving serenely along ... complete harmony was sought 
in printing design, printing was more or less standardized to centered masses. Then twelve or fifteen 
years ago a revolution in advertising took place and many of the leaders at that time failed to adjust 
GZ themselves ... today the printing world has moved on and left those who considered the printing busi- 
ness “set” for all time. The Frye Printing Company during the last ten years has not only met these 
changes but has become one of the leaders, and known as the typographic stylists of the middlewest. 


Sie Printing Company, 624 Sast Capitol ve. Lpringpeld 
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home and outside of the state. To these we feel grateful for the recognition and hope to continue to 
serve them. However, it is with a feeling of pride we think of the customers who have stood with us for 
years and without whose co-operation we would not be able to carry on. To all, both new and old, we 
say thank you, and in the future we will do our best to keep our facilities and your printing modern. 


Frye Printinc Company + W.C. Repoicx 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Three 9- by 4-inch blotters designed by Ben Wiley, typographer, of Springfield. All are white, un- 
finished stock. Upper is printed red and black, center blue and black, and lower green and black 
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The upper four letterheads are on white stock while the lower one is cream. All are 81- by 11-inch 
trim. That of Brown Printing Company has the color plate in brown and remainder gray. Original 
Sudden Service Press letterhead is in green and orange. It has light green tint which covers the 
upper section down to the lower tip of the “g” in ‘’Printing.’’ Travelers Aid letterhead is in red and 
green. Sessions Printing Company outlined “Sessions” and printed the bullet in “‘gold’’ while the 
copy is black. The Monotype letterhead is one of the fifteen best letterheads of the year as selected 
in the national contest sponsored by the Crocker-McElwain Company. The rules and initial angles 
are blue. Copy and tint on the type slug are gray. Black is used only on the outline and solid- 
color sections of the type slug. As a result, the slug appears to be lifted up on a closer plane 






















views and descriptive matter are on the 
opposite page, which is the back of the 
preceding tab. The booklet is tops for 
idea treatment and printing. 

Kae-Lawine Company, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina—Your letterhead with 
“Complete office outfitters—Printers” in 
reverse in dull blue band beneath name 
and bleeding off the sides is quite at- 
tractive and definitely impressive. We 
rather question the four parallel rules 
in black extending down from top edge 
at left of name broken for blue band, 
and cut at end at upward angle making 
a point. If it had extended somewhat 
farther, so the first rule on left—the 
point—were right above name of ad- 
dressee and typing was in line below, 
the rules would have a functional pur- 
pose compensating for the somewhat 
adverse effect these rules have in de- 
sign. Address lines on right are a bit 
too close to blue band and, of course, 
there’s lack of shape harmony between 
the reversed Copperplate Gothic letters 
of the blue band and the hand-lettered 
lines, the type being a bit extended and 
the lettering of rather condensed pro- 
portions. All in all, though, it’s very 
good craftsmanship indeed. 

THE CarGitt Company, of Houston— 
Your Christmas greeting, a wire-bound 
easel desk-top calendar, has interleaved 
some fine specimens of your printing. 
These are sure to impress on prospects 
the services you are able to perform in 
letterpress, lithography, and sale of of- 
fice equipment. The first of these adver- 
tising sheets stands out because of being 
lithographed in single color on bright 
orange stock, illustrating a modern of- 
fice interior. The next one has equal 
attention power due to its full-color 
lithographed reproductions of two home 
interiors. The third sheet shows en- 
graving and embossing, and illustrates 
monograms, some by hand engraving 
and others nicely drawn etchings. You 
have also given your customers con- 
tinuous reminders of your office equip- 
ment by placing tiny silhouettes of 
desks and chairs and files in spaces 
which otherwise would be blanks pre- 
ceding the first day and following the 
last day of each month. The calendar is 
a convenient size, standing 4% inches 
high and 6% inches wide. 

ONE STRIKING halftone picture excep- 
tionally well printed, and occupying 
more than two-thirds of the 14- by 
2214-inch mount, features the 1941 cal- 
endar of the Geo. H. Ellis Company, 
Boston. The picture is of “The destroyer 
CRAVEN built by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Shipbuilding Division, Fore 
River Yard, at Quincy, Massachusetts. 
The v. S. S. CRAVEN was named in honor 
of Commander Tunis A. M. Craven, 
who was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, January 11, 1813; appointed 
midshipman February 2, 1829; commis- 
sioned as commander on April 24, 1861; 
served with distinction in both Mexican 
War and Civil War; in command of 
Tecumseh when sunk by torpedo.” The 
picture is dramatic. We wish the 14- by 
434-inch calendar pad stapled just be- 
low and followed by name and address 
in the reverse band below had a neat 
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border since its figures seem too scat- 
tered resulting in lack of unity and 
“finish.” The rather adverse note just 
sounded is, however, largely compen- 
sated for by the striking illustration 
and the craftsmanship of its engraving 
and printing, the halftone bleeding off 
at top and sides showing 14 by 164% 
inches—no pint-size engraving. 

Tue DuBots Press, of Rochester, New 
York—The package of specimens re- 
ceived shows the diversified line of 
rinting produced by your plant. The 
ll-page magazine advertisement is 
vell done with Grayda type for display 
1e and Caslon for text, which har- 
onizes with the full-width bled illus- 
tration showing a family group of the 
100 period. Another piece of the mous- 
tiche-period is an envelope enclosure 
1 cream stock printed with brown and 
n ink; an illustration done in the 
technique of the turn-of-the-century 
cecupies half of the enclosure space, 
ype used is Garamond Bold and a 
ind-lettered display line in keeping 
with the illustration used. The Leonard 
ubenstein letterhead offers testimony 
that you are aware of things being done 

t the present time. This letterhead is 
of the 74%4- by 10%4-inch size, printed in 
blue-gray and brown; centered at top 
is small drawing of farm home in brown 
surrounded by an irregular solid in the 
blue-gray; under the illustration is one 
line of ten-point Kabel Medium type 
carefully letterspaced; it is simplicity 
supreme and modern as a divorcee. All 
specimens are above the average and 
you should be proud of them. 

Frye & Smiru, of San Diego—Your 
booklet “The Aviation Industry Looks 
To San Diego” is a truly remarkable 
piece of printing. The front cover is 
printed with a full-bleed aerial view of 
San Diego harbor in ultramarine and a 
silver blue for ocean and sky. The effect 
is startlingly like looking down on some 
shimmering water. Inside pages have 
solid blocks of “silver” background for 
the panels and page borders, each page 
having an entirely different layout idea. 
Printing the illustrations in ultramarine 
suggests the soft tones of rotagravure 
but with the details characteristic of the 
best letterpress printing. The color is 
so well laid on that good daylight is 
necessary to prove whether the ink is 
actually a color or black. Highlight sec- 
tions of illustrations have all the deli- 
cate softness of fine rotagravure. Page 
layouts are testimonials of the ver- 
satility of letterpress. Rectangular illus- 
trations are combined with circular 
ones, and odd-shaped trade-marks and 
background figures, the latter being cut 
out of the silver overlays so that the 
white stock shows through. Cover to 
cover and page by page, you are to be 
congratulated. 

NEYENESCH PRINTERS, of San Diego, 
California—That was a mighty swell 
job you did on the invitation for “The 
Neyenesch Family,” an invitation to a 
dinner in honor of the veteran printer, 
W. B. “Bill” Neyenesch, celebrating his 
eighty-seventh anniversary and _ the 
completion of his seventy-fifth year in 
the printing industry. This invitation is 
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The center letterhead is cream, 71/4 by 1012 inches, while the others are on white stock, 81/2 by 11. 
Wetzel Printing, Inc., of New Orleans, chose light blue for wings and initial ‘‘W,”" dark blue for 
the text, and yellow for the centered V background tint. Hatch Show Print, of Nashville, tied into 
present patriotic fervor by using red and blue. Phil Hayward, art director, of Conner Advertising 
Agency, designed letterhead, statement, and envelope to match. Color panels and bullets are dark 
red with text printed in black. In the next letterhead, dull ge was ch for “Art Center” 
while the rest of the type was run in gray. The letterhead reproduced immediately above is the 
work of Kalmbach Publishing Company, publishers of ‘Trains.’ Colors chosen for this distinctive 
letterhead were brown for reverse panel and rules, and black for the much smaller-sized type matter 
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12 by 1614 inches 1m size over all, first a 
background sheet of heavy cover stock 
in golden yellow, about 3% inches at 
the top turned over to form a flap into 
which is inserted a sheet of patterned 
onion-skin on which appears the printed 
matter, this in a good blue. A golden- 
yellow ribbon of deeper shade than the 
background sheet, ties the whole to- 
gether at the top, and a band matching 
the ribbon is printed across the bottom 
part of the top flap and then across the 
bottom of the background sheet. In the 


name and address of the firm appear in 
red. A line of type in black follows the 
shape of the panel just inside the white 
area. At the right is a target of four 
colors, approximately five inches in di- 
ameter. An ink knife printed in brown 
extends on an upward slant from near 
the lower left corner of the blotter, across 
the target of color into the white bull’s- 
eye. Embossed areas of white, simulating 
real ink, drip irregularly downward from 
the end of the knife blade, and flow 
across the lower portion of the target. 


below this panel, about in the center of 
the sheet, lettered in a style which at first 
glance appears seventy-two-point sans- 
serif capitals but a closer look discloses 
tiny serifs. Immediately below is the line 
“The Complete Printers” in seventy-two- 
point of the beautiful Trafton Script. 
Then, in much smaller size of sans-serif 
are six lines showing the kind of work 
produced, proof of the claim of being 
“The Complete Printers.” The calendar, 
two months on a sheet, 15 by 8 inches in 
size, is attached at the lower part of the 
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Rodney Wolfe, of Cardinal Printing Service, designed all of these. The Cardinal stationery is red, green, and black on a green tint; that for Tom 
Hall is gray and brown on buff; the Fashion Headwear letterhead is printed blue and red on white; Jack Wilson’s is red and black on white bond 


regular invitation form, typographically, 
the printed matter is nicely arranged, 
being set in the light-face Kaufmann 
Script. Mailed in a large envelope of the 
same cover stock as the background 
sheet, this makes a very impressive in- 
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The piece is so unusual in size that the 
word “blotter” reversed in the black plate 
in the lower right-hand corner is neces- 
sary to remind one that its usefulness 
should not be overlooked. 

Varpon & Sons Limitep, of Adelaide, 


jack 1. witson advertising 
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large sheet. Simple, neat, dignified, and 
having clearly distinguishable figures for 
the calendar, it is a high-class piece of 
workmanship of patriotic flavor. 

York Cuius or Printinc House CrarFtTs- 
MEN, of York, Pennsylvania—The Christ- 





vitation, in keeping with a veteran  Australia—Congratulations on a mighty mas Party and Ladies Night Program, c 
printer’s anniversary celebration. fine and attractive wall calendar, one size 8% by 11 inches, is a choice example k 

Tue Spectatty Press, of Melbourne, carrying a patriotic appeal through show- _ of good craftsmanship to be admired and Ir 
Australia—The ink-knife and color- ing the British flags in colors. It is an long cherished as a keepsake. The cover, f 
wheel blotter, printed in six colors and excellent piece of work all through. For printed in seven colors on 150-pound \ 
varnished, is distinctive both from the the benefit of our readers, this calendar Silverflake, shows an old English holi- I 
standpoint of good design and the effec- over all is 18% by 29 inches in size. A day scene of a coach arriving at the inn. € 
tive use of many contrasting colors. The strip of heavy binders’ board about 1% Part of the scene is printed on an eight- i 
size (approximately 934 by 534 inches) inches wide is glued across the top to inch extension at the bottom and folded V 
is a refreshing departure. The black hold the calendar firmly, and holes are under twice to show through a die-cut s 
background is printed on white en- punched through for a purple cord opening in the center of the cover. A n 
ameled blotter and bleeds on all four hanger. The grouping of British flags, in title page illustration printed in dark a 
sides. A panel of white, in the upper full colors, is printed on a separate sheet gray on a 150-pound Silver Gray wrap- t 
left, approximately 4% by 2% inches, 1514 by 95 inches in size, and tipped on around shows through the opening to t 
bleeds at the left, while the right end in an ironed panel at the top over the form a background of trees and gray sky n 


forms a semicircle. In the panel the 
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words “Our Flags.” The firm name is 


around the die-cut folded-under section. 
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Cover and title pages have deckled sides. 
Type on title page is in red and black. 
Backing up the title page is a Christmas 
cover of Esquire magazine, trimmed to 
size and tipped on. The sixteen pages of 
text are printed on a decorative paper, 
Craftplate Finish 59, deckled at bottom. 
Text is in fourteen-point Baskerville, 
made up in two columns of fifteen picas, 
wide-spaced between lines and printed in 
biack. Heads, set in Typo Script flush to 
outside text margins, are printed in silver. 
Decorative illustrations printed in red 
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the case. On the cover two words are in 
extra large script, the capitals of which 
are close to 1% inches high, and the 
curves contained in these letters do a 
pleasing job of neutralizing the stiffness 
of the bold Futura letter shapes occur- 
ring on the same cover. The two words in 
script are “Annual Reports” printed in 
black on upper half of page. Just below 
these words is a reverse plate, printed in 
an orange-tan ink, carrying the words 
“an opportunity” in the Futura Extra 
Bold. This spot of color lies on the page 
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and green in the outside and bottom 
margins are symbolic of the festive at- 
mosphere. The program is bound with a 
harmonizing gray cord which blends in 
most attractively with other cover color. 

Direct From F. A. Bassette Company, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, comes a 
booklet which combines all that is 
modern with the dignity that is expected 
from the classics. Text of the book deals 
with the printing of annual reports and 
has an immediate appeal to business 
executives. The book measures 542 by 8 
q inches and is printed on a firmly pressed 
9 white antique paper. The hand-lettered 
; script, similar to the type called Com- 
mercial Script, and Futura Extra Bold, 
are used for the display lines, while 
twelve-point Bodoni is used for the body 
type. The thought of mixing the types 
mentioned above for display lines may 
seem almost sacrilegious, but such is not 


These letterheads are on white stock, 71/4 by 10142 inches. 
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horizontally and measures 34% by % 
inches, the left end of this spot is rounded 
to a half-circle and the right end bleeds 
off the page. Surrounding this orange- 
tan reverse plate are three light lines in 
black. Turning to the inside pages the 
same size and color combination motif in 
reverse is used for headings. On the in- 
side pages, however, the type in reverse 
is the script instead of Futura as used 
for the cover. Here, again, the Bassette 
organization shows its ability and daring 
by using delicate lines of a fine script in 
reverse. The pressroom came through 
with its part and these fine lines are as 
clean-cut as a swallow in flight. Text 
matter is set twenty-one picas wide and 
properly spaced between words. Eight 
points between lines affords utmost legi- 
bility. A well prepared piece of adver- 
tising and one that should be beneficial 
for those who print annual reports. 






ScuHoot or INDUSTRIAL ArT, of St. Al- 
bans, England—The 1940 year book of 
the Department of Printing is highly 
creditable in every respect, most of all 
for the courage and spirit demonstrated 
by its being produced at all what with 
realizing that at any moment a Stuka 
might zoom down from the heavens and 
destroy it all as well as all the boys at 
work. More power to you! The cover 
is of interesting design offering an idea 
others might find useful. Color is brown 
reverse plate bleeding off on all sides, 
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F. E. Simmonds, assistant manager of Artcraft, can take considerable pride in his work 
on the firm’s stationery which is printed in two shades of green and black. Ralph Mundy’s new letterhead at the right is in “silver’’ and red 


printed in light blue with a suggestion 
of metallic sheen, design being white 
(stock). The figures for “1940” are 
drawn vertically, interlaced, and in- 
crease in size from “1” which is about 
one-fifth the height of the “0.” These 
appear in the vertical center, “1” being 
near the top, the big “0” just below the 
horizontal center of the page. Extending 
upward from left-hand edge of page 
near bottom and into “0” is a white 
band, with end cut V-shape, inside 
which “Department,” set in Corvinus 
Bold, is printed in black. Extending 
downward from right-hand edge of page 
is a similar ribbon, its V-shape end 
being just beneath the center of the 
“0.” In this “of Printing” appears in 
black. Add white “plastic” binding and 
any reader will recognize it is something 
very nice indeed. Specimens of students’ 
work, for which practically every inside 
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This series of forms by The Du Bois Press is printed in black on white, with background panels in 
gray. The form at lower left is a gummed label and that to its right is a sticker for idea protection 








page is devoted, are much above aver- 
age school shop product, often featured 
by exceptional pictures printed from 
hand-cut linoleum plates. Colors and 
presswork throughout are excellent. Let 
us—quickly, to save space and time— 
note some errors of typography, some 
perhaps, due to personal preferences 
every one has, are such only in the 
opinion of this writer, others with, tc 
make it convenient, a similar complex 
As initials of paragraphs of page “Ex- 
pectations” spell no word, it would bs 
better, we think, if they were set intc 
paragraphs instead of being outside on 
the left. Indeed, we believe in view oi 
short length of the paragraphs and num- 
ber of them the appearance of the page 
would be better without initials at all 
particularly since striking lino cut in 
color provides sufficient ornament. Blue 
rule beneath last line of school letter- 
head is both too heavy and too near the 
line above it. First and last lines of page 
“Advertising Layouts” should be set in 
bold-face. Between the heavy cut anc 
bold display the former line fades, alsc 
causes design as a whole to be overbal- 
anced on right. Contrast between the 
last and the heavy rule following is too 
great. Rules in orange are too weak in 
page, “Use Printing,” too, space between 
words of head is greater than between 
ends of line and border each side which 
should not be case as it destroys line 
unity. Orange is too weak for by-line 
of page, “Subtle Seasonings,” almost for 
the heading which is much larger. Of 
all colors, yellow is nearest value of 
white so stands out least against white, 
and most incidentally against black as is 
natural. Do you see? It fades here. 

Ure SMITH PROPRIETARY LIMITED, of 
Sydney, Australia—This delayed ac- 
knowledgment of the two copies of “Aus- 
tralia,” quarterly national journal, is 
complimentary rather than otherwise. 
They were taken home as apparently 
highly interesting reading—incidentally 
found to be just that—and the purpose 
of your sending them overlooked. Inter- 
esting to other readers is the fact that 
format and typography are quite unlike 
what might be called our own national 
journals, say Collier’s and The Saturday 
Evening Post, more like our class mag- 
azines such as Vogue and Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, near the same size, too. Indeed, 
the striking and attractive cover of the 
winter number (dated June-August be- 
cause of Australia being south of the 
equator) has the “feel” of our own bet- 
ter class magazines, being striking and 
sensibly modern. Pictures—usually bled 
one side or more—dominating, the mag- 
azine still further approximates the ap- 
pearance of the American class mag- 
azine, the effect of sparkle being em- 
phasized further by larger-than-com- 
mon type for article headings, change of 
style from one article to another—al- 
though extra bold Bodoni predominates 
—in our opinion, to increased interest 
You have succeeded admirably in that 
essential without which no magazine 
which features large and numerous half- 
tone illustrations can hope to succeed 
presswork. We can’t imagine better work 
and congratulate you on your skill. 
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A Pathfinder in Industry 


'y OT ALL LEADERS in the world’s activities appear be- 

* sashed and be-plumed riding on caparisoned steeds 
in ‘he arena of life. Many shrink from such display. They 
prefer the quiet role of the thinker and the doer; the 
orizinator and the inventor. The lists of leadership in 
industry bear the names of many such men. Outside the 
field of their own activity their fame may not be widely 
he: alded, but in their field they are acclaimed by thou- 
sar ds of workers and craftsmen, and by those sharing 
in ‘he benefits and blessings of their creations. 

The scrolls of notables in the printing industry are 
emblazoned with the names of scores of quiet leaders 
who have spurned the limelight for the realities of their 
studies and laboratories. The industry is led to recognize 
this afresh with the announcement of the recent demise 
of Mauritz Indahl, who for nearly a quarter-century has 
been the chief engineer of the Monotype company and 
the fourth man of genius in that organization to origi- 
nate and direct the development of the wonderful ma- 
chines in the monotype system of composition—Lanston, 
originally, then Sellers and Bancroft, and finally Indahl. 

Much like his predecessors, he was quiet, unassuming, 
and not given to showmanship. His active mind was ever 
present with ideas to improve devices and parts, to 
change principles and plans, always looking to increased 
efficiency of operation. Kindly and tolerant, sympathetic 
and thoughtful of others, honest and straightforward, he 
was friendly to all and therefore had hosts of friends. By 
his works and his interest in the progress of humanity, 
he was a real benefactor—a real leader whose worthi- 
ness of a place among the industry’s great men was 
earned by his faith and his works. 

Fortunate for the printing industry is it that Mauritz 
Indah] lived in a country which still believes in freedom 
of opportunity for the individual. No restriction nor in- 
hibitions hampered the activity of his mind nor limited 
the skill of his hands. As he envisioned new devices or 
mutations of old ones, he applied the principles of me- 
chanics and the laws of force with an intelligence, at 
times, almost uncanny. Only under the beneficent light 
of the American way could such genius as his flourish. 


Profits of Job Business 


Ww: HAVE many valued correspondents who write us 
equally valued letters about “what is the matter 
with the printing business.” The sentiments expressed 
in them are much alike. Rarely do they present any new 
idea of what is wrong. Of course, all of them have opin- 
ions on what to do about it. 

Recently we had one of these typical letters from a 
prominent printer whose principles and convictions are 
sound but whose faith in the printing business is a bit 
shaky because of its small profits. He believes in hon- 
esty, in progress, in free enterprise—the continuous and 
relentless movement ahead in every phase of each 


particular industry. He believes in the building-up proc- 
ess, in constructive rather than destructive criticism, in 
short—in the American way. He believes in knowing 
facts, in searching out truth; then with facts and truth in 
possession, in attempting to discover the ways and means 
for weeding out the evils in industry else they smother 
the wholesome and vigorous growth. He says the print- 
ing business—complicated, progressive, and manned 
with brains—keeps going ahead in everything except 
profits. Considering its top rating in the industrial world, 
he says it is a poor paying business. 

Recently we had an opportunity to compare the print- 
ing business with a number of other businesses of 
similar characteristics and carried on under similar 
conditions. Like printing, generally speaking, they do 
not deal in commodities. Their products or services are 
sold before they are made; they are made to the order 
of the customer. Among different lines of manufacturing, 
we have selected five whose predominating characteris- 
tic methods of operation are quite similar to the printing 
business; for example, the building contractors, jobbing 
foundries, metal stampers, paper-box makers, and struc- 
tural steel fabricators. Their greatest differences lie 
principally in the relative investments in equipment and 
plant. A comparison of their profits proves enlightening 
and perhaps may bestir printers to an introspection of 
their own business to ascertain the reasons for a rather 
poor comparative showing. 

The most acceptable profit ratios for comparative pur- 
poses are Net Profits (a) on Net Sales, (b) on Tangible 
Net Worth, (c) on Net Working Capital. In a recent 
compilation of fourteen important ratios of seventy-two 
lines of business activity by Roy A. Foulke of the Dun & 
Bradstreet staff, we find the five-year average (1935-39) 
of these three classes of profit ratios for the printing 
industry and the five other similar businesses mentioned 
above, as shown in the following table: 


(b) Net (c) Net 
(a) Net Profits on Profits on 
Concerns Profits on Tangible Net Working 
Business Reporting Sales Net Worth Capital 
Printing, Job......... 64 $1.50 $3.37 $ 8.69 
Building Contractors..99 97 4.53 9.02 
Foundries, Job....... %& 2.78 6.30 16.75 
Metal Stampers...... 35 2.29 5.25 14.02 
Paper-box Makers. ...51 2.99 6.01 16.04 
Structural-steel 

Fabricators......... 25 2.26 3.59 9.52 


Aside from the relative investments in one’s plant and 
equipment, other factors may influence the amount of 
profits earned, some of which may be (a) turnover of 
tangible net worth, (b) turnover of net working capital, 
(c) total debt to tangible net worth. Their ratios may 
give a clue to industrial ailments that are deep rooted 
and poisonous to healthy profits. 

Printing is seen to be low in the three profit ratios. In 
the comparative positions of its ratios of turnover of 
tangible net worth and net working capital, and total 
debt to total tangible net worth, printing takes a midway 
ruk. This seems to indicate that the three industries 
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which make a great point of selling the materials used 
in their products at a profit—foundries, metal stampers, 
and paper-box makers—show the best profit on sales, on 
tangible net worth, and on net working capital. This 
ofiers the suggestion that if printers were more punc- 
tilious in adding a profit to the cost of paper and other 
materials entering into a job, and not just a mere han- 
dling charge—that if they were to so capitalize their 
business as to furnish the paper rather than let the cus- 
tomer buy it—they too would earn profits comparing 
more favorably with those of other industries. If there 
be anything wrong with the printing business, the print- 
ers themselves would seem to be responsible for it. In- 
trospection cannot begin too soon. 


When Doing Government Printing 


4 hoe ATTENTION of our readers has been called to the 
amount of “war” printing parceled out by the Gov- 
ernment to commercial printers throughout the country 
on contracts approved by the Public Printer. Because 
some printers who have obtained contracts have had 
difficulty with the Government in settlement for their 
work, again attention is called to some of the general 
principles governing all Government contracts. 

It is incumbent on the printer who accepts a Govern- 
ment contract to satisfy himself that the representative 
or agency of the Government offering the contract has 
authority in law to make a contract. In most cases this 
may be done best through his attorneys. 

The contractor must also be sure that the order for 
the work has been approved by proper authority. In 
the case of printing, this is generally the Public Printer. 
In several cases negligence in securing approved pur- 
chase orders under a contract has caused trouble in get- 
ting invoices approved and paid. If the work be urgent 
and the Government agency is anxious to get it started 
even before securing approval of the purchase order, the 
printer-contractor should insist on the assignment of 
the purchase order number before beginning the work. 

It is always well to remember that the Government 
has specially set up in the Comptroller General a very 
powerful umpire of every Governmental financial trans- 
action involving paying out of Government money. His 
“yes” or “no” stands against all other authority. He in- 
sists that there must be specific and absolute authority 
in law, substantiated by evidence of work properly or- 
dered, performed, delivered, and the service rendered 
in accordance with law. 

The printer-contractor who would have the minimum 
of difficulty with the Government will be punctilious in 
seeing that he is fortified with every mite of authority 
and evidence that is required from the top down and 
not move until he is so fortified. Even after he has taken 
every precaution to protect himeelf, he still may be sub- 
jected to delays or difficulties through the Comptroller 
General “hanging up” the contracting agency or the dis- 
bursing officer on account of some failure on their part 
to protect Uncle Sam against unauthorized payments. 

If a printer wants Government printing and can secure 
contracts that will yield a profit to him, which no doubt 
he can, then he should watch his “papers” and his work 





and deliveries every siep of the way. When he does this, 
he will find that Government contracts are well worth 
while. But if he feels that his “pull” and “influence” wil] 
allow him to “get away with anything,” then he better 
watch his step for the Comptroller General is required 
to be a “hard man, a very hard man.” 


Offensive and Defensive Fight 


om agitation and teaching against advertis- 
ing of all kinds has created a serious situation in 
America. The extent to which this anti-advertising hos- 
tility has influenced consumers of American commoditics 
is alarming and is a dangerous hazard to a large pa:t 
of the printing industry. Because of this conspirac, 
against it, advertising is now confronted with the prob- 
lem of rebuilding public faith and of removing from the 
public mind doubts and perplexities raised by this a: - 
tempted revolution against the American way of life. 

Fortunately for printers and publishers, the Adverti:- 
ing Federation of America has, since 1927, been conduc' - 
ing a continuous and increasing educational program ‘o 
spread universal understanding of advertising as a sound 
and indispensable agency of business and public welfar-. 
The program provides, first, a constructive education: 
effort directed to the public at large and to individu: 
and special groups of consumers. Second, it develops an 
aggressive counter-offensive against opponents of ad- 
vertising through (a) school surveys to expose subver- 
sive teachings and text books presenting unfair and false 
pictures of American methods of business, industry, and 
advertising; (b) a study of proposed Municipal, State, 
and Federal legislation affecting advertising; (c) codp- 
eration with other civic groups to promote an under- 
standing of, and greater belief in, the American system. 
Third, it promotes a public-relations program through 
which each local advertising club demonstrates to iis 
own community the importance of its business and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

The local advertising clubs are inviting all local insti- 
tutions and groups, which, of course, includes commer- 
cial printers and periodical publishers, to join in this 
important work. A concerted drive should be made to 
counteract the subversive efforts of those misguided 
individuals and groups which have unwittingly fallen 
for the wily and untruthful propaganda of crackpots who 
are against the existing order without offering anything 
better or more constructive. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER from time to time has exposed 
some of the viciousness of these subversive activities. As 
new outbreaks of such “fifth column” stuff come to 
light, it will continue to throw the withering light of 
truth on them to the end that our world-range of circu- 
lation may spread a real and proper evaluation of ad- 
vertising. Our aim is to show what advertising has done 
towards enhancing the demand for the staples of life, 
Feating new products, new industries, 
eater purchasing power of the people, and 
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HOW ONE UNION TRAINS MEN 
TO BE OF GREATER SERVICE 


Chicago Typographical Union’s school helps to build the reputation 


that union typesetters make more profitable employes than non-union 


@ ONE OF THE most wholesome ac- 
tivities in the graphic arts—and one 
having decided potentialities, par- 
ticularly if expanded through similar 
efforts elsewhere—is that carried on 
by a group of members of Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16. It is a 
very well equipped school of printing 
covering all phases of composing- 
room work from estimating and lay- 
out to imposition. Nine courses are 
ofiered, each under the direction of 
a competent craftsman, with more 
courses contemplated as needed. 

(his school came into being sev- 
eral years ago as a result of an idea 
developed by Guild Typographica 
and unemployed members of No. 16. 
Nurtured and promoted by these 
groups, the idea finally resulted in 
the school, which is rapidly becom- 
ing known as one of the best. 

The labor of securing and setting 
up the equipment on through pro- 
viding instruction and looking after 
all the needs of the school has been 
done by enthusiastic workers under 
the able direction of Lewis H. Klein, 
chairman, and Harry J. Hilland, sec- 
retary, of the educational committee. 

The central idea is that if union 
compositors were conceded as being 
definitely superior to those not af- 











filiated, the employers would hire by 
preference. With a definitely im- 
proved efficiency on the part of the 
union compositors, Mr. Klein asserts, 
their employers will be placed in a 
more favorable competitive position 
and more work for members of tke 
union will result. 

Men whose specialized duties on 
the job prohibit mastering the tech- 
nique of work which might be re- 
quired in a later position are en- 
abled to round out their activities 
outside of working hours. Hand men 
may learn about “the machine,” or 
the Ludlow, as well as become more 
adept at arranging display. Classes 
in layout and lettering offer the tal- 
ented and ambitious compositors op- 
portunity to qualify as layout men 
at a wage above scale. 

Some months ago Mr. Klein asked 
THE INLAND PRINTER for samples of 
printing considered subject to im- 
provement, for use in class work, as- 
serting that his boys would improve 
them. Comparison of the accompany- 
ing originals and resets indicate Mr. 
Klein was right. Resets are not the 
work of one ace, but of representa- 
tive apprentice students. 

A folder title page produced in 
two colors—type black and ornament 














orange—is on facing page. It earns 
demerits for lack of (1) design, (2) 
contour, (3) balance, and (4) “body” 
by which to be impressive. The re- 
setting below, by Robert Wikholm, 
a sub on the Chicago Tribune, pos- 
sesses those qualities. It is excep- 
tionally well whited out, no simple 
problem considering copy and page 
proportions. “In this cover page,” 
Mr. Klein says, “we endeavored to 
keep the design simple and legible, 
using modern types to suggest up- 
to-the-minute facilities and the il- 


lustration of a balanced scale to de- 
note fair and square dealing.” 

The writer’s impression of the A. 
B. P. title page is that it is just an 
ordinary and unthoughtful composi- 
tion to be easily improved—just with 
what was used in setting it—by plac- 
ing the four lines now below “Pro- 
gram” at the top with more space 
between the first two. “Program” 
would follow, then the emblem. Ver- 
tical balance would not only be im- 
proved by this shifting of parts but 
contour would be more pleasing. 


Relating to the thought behind th: 
resetting by William Pachter, ap 
prentice of the Western Newspape 
Union, Mr. Klein says that as th 
copy here suggests a “light-hearted, 
bright, cheery occasion we endeav 
ored to give the page a feeling o/ 
brightness, keeping it in light-face 
types. We believe it suggests thi 
sprightly, airy breath of spring.” To 
the writer it doesn’t appear as suc- 
cessful as the solution of the first 
problem, this due to excessive letter- 
spacing of featured line, too definite 
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contrast of area outline between the 
type of that line and the others, and 
rather too close spacing of lines, con- 
sidering available space. 

A high comparative rating is scored 
by J. Henry Graff, apprentice of the 
Neely Printing Company, in his re- 
set of the Union Electric Company 
advertisement. Indeed, Mr. Graff’s 
reset is at the right of a reset ap- 
pearing in the clinic of The Typo- 
crafters published some months ago. 
In part, Mr. Klein’s comments are 
that the ad on the left is “too spotty,” 
also that “the featured price doesn’t 
apply to the machine illustrated.” He 
goes on to say, “We endeavored to 
give this ad an easy-to-read, smooth 
action, lacking in both previous ads. 
We also featured the price of the 
model illustrated and brought the 
price close to the illustration.” 

Our own view largely coincides. 
Certainly Mr. Graff’s set-up is more 


pleasing and easier to read, but some 
may contend the first resetting (on 
left) is more likely to catch attention. 

Lawrence C. Truax, of Gunthorp- 
Warren Printing Company, did a 
workmanlike job resetting “The Sen- 
tinel” cover. His mentor, Mr. Klein, 
says that “in this cover an effort was 
made to set an effective, yet simple, 
page, giving prominence to the name 
and subduing other copy.” 

Mr. Truax also reset the Eastern 
Seaboard Conference program title, 
his reset being about 100 per cent 
functional whereas the original, with 
all type so nearly uniform size and 
with rules featured, is comparatively 
quite puzzling. “In this page,” Mr. 
Klein asserts, “we tried to maintain 
simplicity in a modern treatment and 
tying the ‘What,’ ‘Where,’ and ‘When’ 
with their relative answers.” 

Better whiting out would result, we 
believe, if the words in italic were 
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moved over closer to related copy, 
with the three small lines at the bot- 
tom set flush-left to counterbalance. 

Due to border and ornament of 
some kind being used as a rule on ti- 
tle pages, some may feel this is no ti- 
tle page, claim lack of unity. There 
may be point to such assertions, to 
suggestions that the fundamentals of 
Mr. Truax’s layout could be main- 
tained with better styling and more 
finesse. 

John Podolski, American Typeset- 
ting Corporation apprentice, reset 
The Talequah Citizen letterhead. “In 
this letterhead,” Mr. Klein states, 
“we used practically the same type 
employed in the original, rearranging 
the units to create a more pleasing 
picture. Design in type is suggested 
by the cut-off rule, still keeping the 
entire job in one unit.” 

The writer has an aversion to extra 
condensed types except when used 
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sparingly. Certainly the skinny form 
is not as pleasing as that of correctly 
proportioned types. That in itself 
gives the original University College 
title page a poor start but crowding 
of lines out of all reason would leave 
it at the post in almost any typo- 
graphical competition. Too, the longer 
lines being near the bottom adversely 
affect balance. Earl E. Stary, appren- 
tice of Hedstrom-Barry Company, 
has done a workmanlike job in his 
resetting. 

Another piece sent the school is the 
advertisement, “What Do You Do?” 
Seemingly it was thrown together 
hurriedly in an emergency, not ap- 
parently, we’re glad to feel, by the 
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advertiser. It appeared in a local as- 
sociation bulletin. Most serious faults 
are lack of balance, due to head be- 
ing flush-left and all other copy cen- 
tered, and unpleasing distribution of 
white space, open space in upper 
right corner being out of proportion. 
Crowding of lines of the signature 
group should also be noted. 

Edward Zdenek, sub at Western 
Newspaper Union, did a swell job re- 
setting it, though the writer would 
prefer more contrast in size between 
display and what should be consid- 
ered “body.” Mr. Klein says, “A mod- 
ern treatment was given this adver- 
tisement because of the modern trend 
of having typographers set ads when 
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the average shop finds one calls for a 
type unobtainable except in the trade 
plants. Futhermore, the modern mo- 
tif used with the wide-spread lines 
permits rapid reading.” 

The splendid results accruing from 
the educational activities of Chicago 
Typographical Union persuade the 
writer to suggest that similar activi- 
ties be sponsored throughout the 
country. Many difficulties will be en- 
countered along the way, which must 
be met with determination and cour- 
age. In doing these things success- 
fully, the undying gratitude of all 
those who will benefit therefrom will 
be earned and the entire industry 
will benefit. 
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Reliable Position Okay 

Ve are enclosing several copies of a 

terhead recently printed and would 

preciate your comments or criticisms 

: results obtained. The paper used was 

glish-finish bond. The method used 
in printing was mechanical overlays 

1 surgical rubber in the packing. The 

nelosed proof in black ink is of the blue 

late, which you will note was square, 
likewise was the yellow. The job was 
nted two up from steel-faced elec- 
trotypes; process colors, yellow, red, 
blue, and purple. Please be very frank 
in your reply. If you have any sugges- 
tiens which would obtain better results, 
we would be glad to have them. 

Possibly a screen a bit coarser 
would have been better but it might 
be said that the job is about up to 
standard with one notable exception. 
A needed patch here and there in 
the makeready and a yellow rather 
strong might pass unnoticed but not 
the slant in the line of large letters 
near the top of the sheet which 
should be parallel with the top edge, 
being not more than two picas away 
from it so the slant is emphasized. 

It is one of the prime requirements 
that the print shall appear straight, 
not slanting, on the sheet. Many 
would refuse to accept the job be- 
cause of this blemish. Here you have 
a four-color picture, the plates con- 
taining but a single line of large let- 
tering as a caption near the top of 
the print. The purple plate, contain- 
ing this line, becomes the key plate 
for position and the first step should 
have been to pull proofs of it, with 
the line parallel to the top edge of 
the sheet and enough proofs to regis- 
ter in the other colors accordingly in 
the order run. Whether this is feas- 
ible is in doubt because in the proof 
of the blue plate, which you submit, 
the lettering in the plate is not par- 
allel to the top edge of the plate, a 
fault in the engraving. 

It is plainly up to the engraver to 
correct this unless you want to un- 
dertake a rerun with gages set on 
a slant to make this line print paral- 
lel to the top edge of the sheet. Pos- 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


sibly this can be done, since you are 
bleeding the top and two sides of 
the sheet. However, do not assume 
any responsibility until you have 
pulled proofs, trimmed the proofs, 
et cetera, and obtained a reliable po- 
sition okay. 


Aluminum Cigar Tubes 

Henry M. Bettman, well known 
San Francisco printer, writes: “On 
page 61 of February issue an inquirer 
asks how to print on aluminum cigar 
tubes. In the spirit of craftsmanship 
I feel it incumbent upon myself to 
share my knowledge a bit for we had 
the same problem and licked it. If 
the reader will obtain a special litho 
transfer for the purpose, set his type 
in the usual way and print in the ap- 
proved manner, using ink with Cello- 
phane drier, he will then have a “De- 
cal” suitable for transferring to the 
tube. We developed this and have 
since received considerable business 
on imprinting of the tubes. Hope it 
proves helpful to the inquirer.” 
Thank you, Mr. Bettman. 

Another solution of this problem 
may be had through a machine for 
printing on rounded objects. The 
aluminum tube could temporarily be 
stuffed with a firm object to with- 
stand printing pressure and printed 
direct from rubber stereo. The stuffer 
would be removed after the ink had 
dried sufficiently to permit. 


Type-case Cleaner 

Will you please let us know what the 
latest and best device is for cieaning 
type cases? Is there a special appliance 
which can be attached to a vacuum 
cleaner that will take care of this work 
without chipping the type? 

One popular cleaner is the port- 
able blower of the convertible type, 
used as a blower to clean motors 
and machinery and then as a suction 
cleaner for type cases, shelves, bins, 
floors, walls, et cetera, and also as a 
spray for applying paint. We are 
sending you names of suppliers. 


Cause of Slurs 
We are enclosing three copies marked 
A, B, and C. Copy A shows how the 
type has broken down after 15,000 im- 
pressions. Copy B shows a sheet after 
100 impressions. Our purpose in sending 
copy B is to show the original make- 
ready. You will also notice a slur on the 
large halftone. Due to the slur and 
broken down type we immediately had 
the mechanic of the press manufacturer 
check over the unit, a job cylinder press 
purchased about two years ago. As was 
naturally to be expected, the mechanic 
blamed the type while the compositor 
blamed the press. Here is the payoff; 
we had the press completely checked, 
the cylinder and register rack reset and 
other necessary adjustments made, and 
had the type reset. Now look at copy C. 
The same condition occurs after 5,000 
impressions. A good grade of coated 
paper and a halftone ink were used. 
The appearance of the reset type, 
especially in the box headings, is not 
what it might be and it would be 
well to have the type checked. The 
slur marks in the form of tails on the 
dots in the large halftone point away 
from the gripper edge of the sheet, 
generally a good indicator that the 
cylinder is overpacked. Other evi- 
dence of an overpacked cylinder 
shows in gutter wear on type and in 
the halftone of the milling machine. 
Perhaps a more thorough make- 
ready is all that is needed. If the 
large halftone is on wood base, it is 
plainly not level and type high. It 
may have been when it left the en- 
graver but wood is not stable and a 
wood mount is liable, indeed ex- 
pected, to swell, shrink, or warp ac- 
cording to atmospheric conditions. 
The change is unseen and may occur 
in composing room or on the press. 
A large cut is often mounted on 
wood that gives considerably so that 
it should be reinforced with an un- 
derlay of folio or thin book paper, 
two or three thousandths of an inch 
thick in order to avoid overpacking 
the cylinder to make the cut print. 
This is one of the common troubles 
that led to the adoption of premake- 
ready, under which method cuts go 
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to press level and of correct height. 
If all the units of the form are level 
and type high, they constitute a 
proper base from which to pull trial 
impressions and make ready but it is 
apparent that if the units are of dif- 
ferent heights, the trial impressions 
do not yield a true picture of make- 
ready requirements. Should the error 
go unnoticed and uncorrected, it is 
easy to make the second one of an 
overpacked cylinder. 

As you state the mechanic reset 
the cylinder, we take it for granted 
that he set it low enough. However, 
if, after a careful and thorough 
makeready and if the type is checked 
as okay, the wear continues, it may 
be necessary to check on the need 
of pulling the cylinder down some- 
what harder on the bearers. 

After makeready, these sheets you 
have sent in should print with the 
sheet three thousandths of an inch 
above the cylinder bearers, which 
should firmly ride the bed bearers 
on impression. The highlight edges 
of the milling machine halftone need 
a beveled fadeaway on the edges of 
the cut overlay to avoid the heavy 
edge showing after 5.000 impres- 
sions have been run. 


Overlays, Silk Screen 

We are desirous of obtaining all the 
information we can on mechanical over- 
lays and also on the silk-screen process. 
Will you help us out on this? 

THE INLAND PRINTER book depart- 
ment has for sale handbooks on the 
silk-screen process. We are sending 
you list of suppliers of equipment 
and supplies for the process, also a 
list of manufacturers of mechanical 
overlays. These overlays are time 
savers and, on work where the de- 
sign is intricate, yield results impos- 
sible to obtain with hand-cut over- 
lays. The manufacturers will be 
pleased to give you information in 
detail. 


Perforating Devices 

Kindly send us name of supplier of 
device that makes uninked perforations 
on platen presses only, and of several 
manufacturers of devices that make un- 
inked perforations, score and slit the 
printed sheets on cylinder and rotary 
presses at a right angle only to the cyl- 
inder journal. 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers. Please note that certain 
of these attachments are for use 
only on platen, cylinder, and rotary 
presses respectively. None is for use 
on all three types of presses. 
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Pebbling Adds Luster 

In connection with an interesting 
discussion of refraction and reflec- 
tion of light rays occurring when a 
printed film of aluminum ink is 
over-coated with lacquer or varnish, 
Jules Landeau, well known Pitts- 
burgh printer, sent us samples of 
aluminum print (plain), aluminum 
print lacquered, and aluminum print 
varnished. The over-coated prints 
show a decrease in luster or “leady” 
appearance as Mr. Landeau had pre- 
viously noted. With these three prints 
he sent samples of plain aluminum 
print, aluminum print lacquered, and 
aluminum print varnished, all of 
which had been pebbled. 

Pebbling served to increase the 
luster of all three prints, the increase 
being greatest in the plain alumi- 
num, next most apparent in the lac- 
quered print, and least pronounced 
in the varnished print. 

However, while pebbling increases 
the luster, the peculiar effect, a sort 
of spotty burnishing from the roller 
of the roughing machine, may not 
appeal to all. It does provide one 
means of adding luster. 

This expedient is limited in use- 
fulness because it is not permissible 
to pebble all jobs, such as those 
where a homogeneous surface is re- 
quired on the sheet and others where 
the roughing operation had not been 
provided for in the estimate of the 
job’s cost. 


Casting-box Trouble 

We have two stereotype casting boxes, 
one fairly small, which works satisfac- 
torily. The other, an 18-by-26 model for 
casting shells, has never functioned well. 
I have spent hours trying to find the 
trouble with no results. Various tem- 
peratures of metal were tried. I have 
checked bars which seemed straight and 
flat. We placed six-point column rule 
under bars and tried placing mats in 
every possible position. As far as the 
shell casts were concerned, it was hope- 
less. Most of the time the metal would 
not reach to the bottom of the mat. On 
a smali type cast of a mat, it worked 
splendidly. Every attempt to get a shell 
cast failed. 

My method is to have metal a little 
hotter than usual for shell cast. Then I 
place a piece of cardboard under mat 
which has already been sealed at top to 
prevent metal getting behind mat. Metal 
is poured as quickly as possible with 
motion from side to side. The casting pot 
contains about 225 pounds of metal when 
full and is heated by kerosene. e 

The firm selling this caster was ab- 


sorbed by another concern more than 
twenty years ago and it is off the 
market. Probably it would be well to 





trade in on a modern caster. For a 
thorough coverage of the subject we 
recommend “Handbook of Stereo- 
typing,” by Joseph Goggin, for sale 
by THE INLAND PRINTER book service. 

If you must worry along with the 
old caster for a while, lay a straight- 
edge across the face of the front and 
back plates of the box, crosswise and 
lengthwise. Your probable warpage 
may be overcome by having just 
enough milled off the bed to make it 
flat. Chipboard on the back of the 
box will distribute heat evenly. The 
poured metal must not touch any- 
thing cold or moist, two obstacles al- 
ways to be avoided. The bed of the 
box must be hot. The moisture must 
be forced out of the mat, or the cast 
will be chilled. The backing sheet and 
tail piece must be dry. Have supplier 
test metal for fluidity. Make sure no 
discarded zincs or electros get into 
the pot. The mat, the molding, and 
the temperature of metal must be 
right. The metal as poured in the 
cast may be ten degrees cooler than 
in the pot. 


Hektograph Makeready 

We are confronted with the problem 
of makeready in production of factory 
forms printed on hektograph masters 
for the spirit or direct-process duplica- 
tors. We understand these are printed 
on super or coated book paper, backed 
up when printed with a special carbon 
paper which leaves the impression in 
reverse on the back of the paper. Kindly 
advise as to the kinds of paper most 
suitable, the manufacturers’ names, and 
particularly the makeready technique. 

The problem of makeready ap- 
pears to be of secondary importance 
in this case. A thorough makeready 
with just enough squeeze to get a 
good transfer, and care in handling 
the papers, will see you through. The 
problem is where to get these special 
papers: The specially sized master 
sheet and the specially coated car- 
bon paper. Some of these duplicating 
processes put out by the big mani- 
fold companies are trade-marked 
and patented, and the papers are 
made especially for them. Some of 
these manifold companies will allow 
distant printers to use their process. 
If you find it impossible to make 
such an arrangement, you might next 
consult carbon-paper manufacturers 
and concerns that supply equipment 
as to possible source of supply of the 
special carbon paper. If you will 
submit sample of the special master 
sheet paper to your paper dealer, he 
probably can ascertain who makes it 
and whether you may buy it. 
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Cutting Sticks 


Have you ever published articles re- 
garding cutting sticks and cutting 
boards? Also, have you had any expe- 
rience with cutting sticks or cutting 
boards made of fiber? 

While we cannot recall any article 
dealing with cutting sticks of fiber 
board, we do recall references from 
time to time about cutting sticks of 
aluminum. Cutting sticks of wood 
are still most popular. The paper- 
c.itting machine in many print shops 
is used by workers who are not ex- 
p rienced operators and not infre- 
ciently customers also bring in jobs 
to be trimmed or cut, and sometimes 
tlh.ey do the work themselves. So the 
c..tting machine is exposed to care- 
less operation at times. When plac- 
ing a knife in the knife-bar and 
1:\justing a new or freshly sharpened 
ife, it is liable to be ruined com- 
s down on a stick of fiber board 

aluminum if not correctly set. 
ss damage is likely to be done in 
milar cases where the knife de- 
cends on a cutting stick of wood. 
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After brief experience with sticks 
harder than wood, it is easily seen 
why many return to hard wood. Be 
cautious on making any changes. 


Choosing a Press 

Will you give us your opinion upon 
the size and kind of press to print the 
enclosed jobs, three small sheets and 
one large sheet, the smaller running 16,- 
000, the larger 50,000 monthly? Would 
it be better to use a large cylinder to 
print 50,000 of the large sheet or a 
smaller press and print twice as many 
copies of a sheet half as large? All jobs 
should be printed on the one press. 

Our choice would be an automatic 
cylinder press large enough to take 
half of the largest sheet. Such a 
press can most economically produce 
the number of copies required of the 
printed sheets of various sizes sub- 
mitted and still has the capacity to 
take on considerable additional work 
should it come to you. The smaller 
press will be found more versatile 
since it can handle a wider range 
of jobs economically, which counts 
in the competition you face. 
































Wild Bill hasnt showed 
up yet. Think he's over 
at the corner works “tg 
on the“Oyster’again 

Shall we dock him 
oy fiye him? 




























Specia Sis No, dont 
dock him; he might quit. 
Let ea finish that circus 
then fire him. We 


hurt his feelings ¢ 


On the oyster ishe?, They 
must be getting out a 


must not 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Nothing to Arbitrate 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 





Thermography Demand 

I was interested in Mr. Bullard’s arti- 
cle in the November, 1940, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. According to him I 
should have the latest invented equip- 
ment on the market or it would have no 
economic value at all. To meet all or 
any competition, I should have. I expect 
to enter quality competition in a small 
way by doing work as good as or better 
than any one, when I reopen a print 
shop in my old town of 5,000 in the 
state of Kansas. (I am in Honolulu 
now.) Here we get good prices for ther- 
mography (raised-letter printing). I 
would have only one printer competitor 
in Kansas. As no one is selling thermog- 
raphy in my home town, do you think 
a town of 5,000, together with county 
seat seven miles distant, a sufficiently 
large field to warrant installing a ther- 
mographic outfit? 

You are better qualified than I to 
estimate the field for thermographic 
work in the old home town and vi- 
cinity. We are sending you name of 
source of supply. As to whether ob- 
solescent equipment has economic 
value, we are inclined to take the 
negative side with Mr. Bullard. No 
doubt you will, too, if you will con- 
sider that no one has a monopoly on 
quality printing. While you may 
produce printing of highest grade, a 
competitor with up-to-date equip- 
ment may decide also to match your 
quality and when he does so, you 
cannot compete unless you match his 
equipment. A thermographic outfit 
would be quite an advantage. 


Vinylite Plastics 


For some years we have been print- 
ing successfully on plasticele, pyralin, 
and celluloid but haven’t yet been able 
to print successfully on vinylite. It hap- 
pens that we wish to use vinylite both 
for the strength of the material and for 
the colors which are available in this 
material. 

Rubber forms are best for print- 


ing on vinylite, coupled with a light 
impression following thorough 
makeready. Make real sure that the 
platen is parallel to the form for a 
sharp print. Even the small forms 
require careful overlaying both for 
leveling and the steps in tone of the 
types of various sizes. A special ink, 
to be obtained from the inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
needed. Also to be considered is the 
fact that when printing on some of 
these strong colors, it may be neces- 
sary to bump the form more than 
once to get a desired strength of 
color in the ink, just as you would 
have to make more than one impres- 
sion in white ink on certain strongly 
colored papers. Inking will be better 
at moderate speed. 
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When two printers exchange an idea. . 


. BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . 





“Tom Thumb” Family Ad 


A manufacturer of office machines 
has a tiny end-opening envelope 2 by 
3% inches which contains two-color 
advertisements about eight different 
products. Each product is advertised 
on a separate sheet. 

One side of each tiny enclosure 
sheet has a reproduction of the prod- 
uct. At the lower corner is an arrow 
with “over.” The reverse side of the 
sheet carries a description of the 
item. That’s a good way to get atten- 
tion for the entire family of products. 
Prospects who are interested in an 
item find copy on the reverse side, 
which is somewhat longer than one 
would expect, giving all information 
necessary to make a start toward a 
purchase. 

Most salesmen are inclined to sell 
some pet product of the company. 
Little envelopes with descriptive in- 
serts can be carried conveniently in 
a salesman’s vest pocket and left with 
a customer, or the tiny envelope may 
also be enclosed in daily mail, or even 
tipped to a direct-mail piece to add 
novelty. Most manufacturers will lis- 
ten with keen interest to this inex- 
pensive plan to merchandise their 
entire line. 


Enclosed Find Check— 


The idea of enclosing a facsimile 
check probably was originated by 
some direct-mail wizard about the 
time light-weight papyrus began to 
take the place of more impressive 
stone tablets. Still, because an idea is 
not new is no reason to high-hat it. 

The old familiar facsimile check 
enclosure made out for an “unlim- 
ited” numbers of dollars’ worth of 
savings gained through use of some 
product or service, dramatizes the 
idea. Where the product saves time, 
just substitute “hours” for “dollars.” 
Should the customer be making a 


. send it to the IDEA FILE! 


special reduced rate offer, fill in the 
amount of savings. 

Take “dollar day” for an example. 
Bargain hunters center all attention 
on low-priced items. Merchandise in 
the higher brackets has little chance 
at the limelight unless some special 
advertising stunt is used. This can be 
done by enclosing a check to a picked 
group of customers. Mail them an ac- 
tual check made out for a dollar to 
be applied on the purchase of certain 
items over a specified amount. Will 
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that make the prospect try to find a 
way to cash that check on some item 
he has been wanting for some time? 
It will, most certainly! 

Safety can also be played up by 
printing at least part of the offer on 
safety paper. Keep the layout the size 
of a check and make the copy fit into 
a check pattern, if possible. Perhaps 
the stub can be used as a coupon. The 
idea will help to impress one that 
there is safety for a man’s family 
through life insurance, through re- 
placement of worn-out tires; safety 
for his money and valuable papers in 
a deposit box; safety in the pure 
foods served by fine restaurants and 
sold in better stores and markets; 
safety from hidden faults in branded 
furniture; safety to health in pas- 
teurized milk from tuberculin tested 
herds of cows. 

You know which stores make a 
feature of July clearance sales. Men’s 
furnishing stores, to cite one exam- 
ple, reduce $35 suits to $29.50; $40 
suits and topcoats to $33.50, and so 
on. If a clothier has four price ranges, 
he could mail out a sheet of four 





HENRY W. RANKIN 






Five of the eight “Tom Thumb” pull-outs have been drawn from the Uarco envelope de- 
scribed left above. The Strathmore French-fold die-cut pocket is explained on next page 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


wishes to announce 
the patriotic action of 





flarence J. Johnson 





who has entered the service of the United States 
* 


At the time of his discharge, he plans to 
renew his association with the Company. 
Meanwhile, a call to the Connecticut 
Mutual agency in your territory will 
bring you prompt service in connection 
with your present insurance or any other 
insurance matters. We shall gladly 
perform this service in his behalf. 
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Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


This folder is printed in red and blue on white and is a sample of 
both fine typography and an idea that could well be used by others 


checks to show the savings in each 
bracket. Then the customer might 
choose which check to tear off and 
enjoy as a gift from the proprietor. 
Most people are none too good in fig- 
ures, but they surely can understand 
the figures on a check! 

There is scarcely a line of business 
but that needs to clear out old accu- 
mulations of stock at some time or 
other. Everybody loves a bargain and 
how better can a person be shown an 
offer than through a check with his 
name on it? 


Die-cut Pockets 

A die-cut pocket in a folder or 
broadside is one fine way to get at- 
tention either for a sample or a reply 
card. Print the “pocket-insert” on a 
stock of different shade or decorate 
it with color in a way that makes its 
presence unmistakable, and it stands 
a fine chance of being used. 

One good sample of this is a re- 
verse French-fold advertising piece 
giving a price list of thermographed 
calling cards. Prices and advertising 
copy fill the left inside page. A die- 
cut slit across the lower center of the 
right page allows over an inch of the 
sample calling cards to project into 
view and invite inspection. Since the 


arr s® state 


cards are on white stock and the 
folder is blue tint, one could hardly 
help but see them. 

A similar folder, of broadside pro- 
portions, was used by a paper house. 
In this case, the pocket slit is cut into 
the back page. A reply post card is 
the inserted piece. It is white, the 
same as the stock used on the broad- 
side, but the card projects into an 
area backed by a tint block, thus is 
properly noticeable. Should a reader 
unfold the doubled sheet in expecta- 
tion of the inside showing further 
copy, his attention will be called to 
exposed part of the pocket-insert 
which shows on the inside. 

A third variation is the making of 
two die-cut slits for holding opposite 
corners of a reply card or sample. 
Corners are easily slipped into place 
by bindery workers, and there is lit- 
tle danger of the insert being jarred 
from position before the prospective 
buyer sees it. 


In-the-service Notice 

Many young men volunteering or 
being drafted into military service 
have field connections which make 
it almost necessary for their employ- 
ers to notify customers of the change 
requiring a substitute contact man. 


A variant idea for die-cut pockets. Only the reply post card may 
be detached. Other light sections of the card are sections of the copy 


An attractive folder of patriotic na- 
ture is called for, and needs some 
color to do justice to the occasion. 

One well designed folder of this 
type is reproduced here. A variant 
for this plan might be to both tell 
about the change, then introduce the 
successor. A photograph of the out- 
going man in uniform, and another 
photo of the temporary substitute, 
would help to introduce the new 
man to those he will serve. 

More men are expected to be called 
in the future. Therefore, such orders 
landed or promoted now may bring 
in unsolicited orders later. 


Teaser Campaign 

An interesting and intriguing teaser 
campaign developed by Hammermill 
Paper Company some time ago, con- 
sisted of four cards (three of post- 
card size and one 6 by 9 inches) and 
a broadside, the former on India tint 
stock, the latter on white. A single 
photograph of greyhounds on a dog 
racing track supplied the identifying 
element which tied each piece to 
those which preceded or followed it. 

Half of the message side of the first 
card is occupied by a halftone, right- 
hand half being blank. The second 


card carries a halftone with enough 
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more of the photograph to cover the 
entire message side, with two words, 
“fast running,” mortised in above. 
The third card is like the second ex- 
cept that the name of the new prod- 
uct, “Whippet,” is added. 

The large card carries an enlarge- 
ment of the previous halftone cover- 
ing the upper two-thirds of the card. 
For the first time a second color is 
used. Red lettering, cut into the illus- 
tration, reads “Fast Running Whip- 
pet Bond, a Hammermill Product.” 
On the lower third of the card there 
is a reverse panel in color which cau- 
tions the reader to “Watch for Broad- 
side.” The last piece in the campaign, 
a French-fold broadside, shows the 
halftone gray-toned but the racing 
whippets are strikingly placed for 
identification. 

Mailing was done a day apart, and 
the cost was only one cent each. Such 
a well planned and economical teaser 
campaign should be an acceptable 
idea for marketing a new product for 
any of your customers. One big ad- 
vantage of promoting the teaser idea 
is that several pieces may be sold in- 
stead of just a single one. 


Type Ornament Cartoons 

The United States Envelope Com- 
pany has circulated a folder which 
gives common sense ideas on how 
plain type ornaments can be com- 
bined to make figures to illustrate 
the customers’ products. The purpose 
is to demonstrate how a prosaic en- 
velope corner card can be given vi- 
tality and interest by using such or- 
naments and rules found in almost 
any shop. 

The hat reproduced here is made 
of four pieces of two-point rule two 
picas long, one piece three and a half 
picas in length, and also an eighteen- 
point half-circle ornament. That is 
for the corner card for a men’s store. 
The semblance of a chick for the cor- 
ner card of a hatchery can be assem- 
bled from eighteen-point half circles 
for tails, ten-point circles for bodies, 
heads made of a “bullet” and a sans- 
serif “v” for beak, and some rules for 
legs and feet. 

Clever stuff, isn’t it? The envelope 
company maintains that “one live 
printer plus one good idea equals six 
profitable jobs.” There’s a lot of good 
sense in that, too. What’s more, you 
being a “live printer” why don’t you 
give your type ornaments a work- 
out on this “clever idea” that might 
turn out six profitable jobs? 





Anecdote Introduction 
Americans like their jokes. Notice 
how many jokes and cartoons are run 
in our present-day national period- 
icals. Then remember back to the 
number of these used in the same 
magazines just five years ago. If that 
is public taste, let’s use more humor 
(where appropriate) in direct mail. 
The Claud Cross Company, of Fort 
Worth, has put a clever twist into 
jokes used in advertising. Anecdotes 
chosen have an angle which can be 
applied to some selling point of good 
printing. The folders are all headed, 
“Stop me if you’ve heard this one.” 
Below this the printing buyer reads 
the first part of the story. The break- 
over to the next page is helped by a 
round red “stop.” The first page of 
the inside spread has a round green 
“go” followed by the rest of the story. 
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Here is one example to show how 
the joke leads you unsuspectingly 
into the selling copy: 

“Bob: ‘Bill, where on earth are you 
going in such a terrible rush?’ 

“Bill: ‘I’m going to get my wife and 
take her to the doctor. I don’t like the 
way she looks’ (STOP) 

[First page of the spread] (GO) 
“ ‘Well, slow down a minute and I'll 
get my wife and go with you. I don’t 
like the looks of mine, either.’ 

[Start of copy on second page of 
spread] “Speaking of ‘looks’ . . . how 
about printing? Does it look like you 
want it to look, or is it time to ‘take 
it to a doctor’?” 

Nicely handled, is it not? The same 
or a similar stunt may be promoted 
for a print order on a series of mail- 
ings that sell a customer’s product by 
some appropriate humorous story. 
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“One live printer plus one good idea equals six profitable jobs,” asserts a United States 
Envelope Company folder from which are reproduced the four clever envelope corner cards 
above. The method of making and purpose are described briefly in the item at the left 
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Good Old Sports Page! 

I picked this one up the other day, in 
the course of a day’s work in a nooze- 
paper proofroom: “They are both bad 
ball hitters.” Wouldn’t Professor Ein- 
siein find a space warp right here?— 
© klahoma. 

Bless you, I think he would. Here’s 


« fine example of fundamental com- 
pounding. Does it mean “bad ball- 
hitters’? Or “bad-ball hitters”? Of 
course, it’s the latter; but the fact 
that there is practically no danger at 
all that the idea will fail to get across 

not a reason for indifference as to 
style. The expression does not mean 
bad hitters of the ball, which in our 
everyday English would be simply 
“bad hitters.” It means hitters who 
are strong on hitting balls that are 
not over the plate between the bat- 
ter’s knee and shoulder altitudes. 
“Bad-ball hitters”’—that’s the only 
way to nail it down tight—no matter 
what may be your practice in hy- 
phening, no matter what your office 
rule. Emergencies call for exceptions 
to the rules. 


Paren Punctuation 

How would you punctuate the fol- 
lowing items, in straight-ahead text: 

“A Step Ahead” Alford...“Thoughts 
of Love” Pryor... “Ave Maria” Schu- 
bert ... “Castle of Dreams” Johnson. 

We had a number of such items in a 
job on which we were doing composi- 
tion only. There was some discussion 
about commas, semicolons, and paren- 
theses. I took it to the foreman and told 
him what I wanted to do with it. I knew 
he disliked making such changes—he 
being that kind of a foreman. He just 
handed the copy back and ordered us to 
follow copy. So I’m asking you how 
you would punctuate this matter, in 
running text.—lIowa. 

Let’s look at it in two of the pos- 
sible styles: 

“A Step Ahead,” Alford; “Thoughts 
of Love,” Pryor; “Ave Maria,” Schu- 
bert; “Castle of Dreams.” Johnson. 

Option: “A Step Ahead” (Alford), 
“Thoughts of Love” (Pryor), “Ave 
Maria” (Schubert), “Castle of 


Dreams” (Johnson). 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


In the first, each combination of 
title and composer is a unit with two 
parts, separated by a comma; and 
units separated by semicolons. 

In the second, there are no com- 
mas after the titles, because the com- 
posers’ names are very strongly and 
clearly set off by parentheses. It 
would be perfectly possible and 
okay to use commas instead of the 
semicolons, if desired. But to drop in 
front of the close-quotes would ke 
to overload badly. I mean this way: 
“A Step Ahead,” (Alford). That 
would be crudely excessive pointing. 
My personal preference would be 
strongly for Style Number One. 


It Depends— 

Please explain the usage of the fol- 
lowing: “The question involves the dis- 
establishment of that federalism which 
is the real strength of these forty-eight 
united states.” Should “united states” be 
capitalized? I await your constructive 
criticism in the next issue.—Illinois. 

The last shall be first as I begin 
by saying that my friend asks for 
too much speed. Each query has to 
await its turn for publication. 

The United States of America is 
composed of the forty-eight united 
states. The question is simple, indeed 
elementary, one of the common noun 
and the proper noun. In writing of 
the United States as a unit, a single 
country, a political, diplomatic, and 
social entity, the capital initials are 
necessary. But when, as evidently in 
the quoted sentence, the thought is 
of forty-eight individual states that 
have been united, lower-case initials 
are positively better—more intellec- 
tually honest, more factually accu- 
rate. Those who, like myself, prefer 
to capitalize “State” when referring 
to a member of the Union, might 
write “these united States,” in this 
cited sentence. 

It’s just a matter of common sense, 
of good judgment—and accuracy in 
conveying a particular thought from 
writer, via printer, to reader. 


The Loss ... Were 


Here’s one for your Little Red Note- 
book: “The loss of his wife and his 
eldest son were the great sorrows of his 
old age.”—Iowa. 

Yes, that’s perfect L. R. N. stuff. 
There were two great sorrows in the 
unnamed person’s old age, and as the 
words now stand in type, they would 
have to be (1) the death of his wife, 
and (2) his eldest son. What obvi- 
ously is really meant is that the 
deaths (plural) of his wife and son 
were the sorrows. I don’t see how 
any proofreader could let that go by 
without a query. If all proofreaders 
were infallible, they would be per- 
mitted not merely to query but to 
correct such glaring violations of the 
elements of grammar. If customers 
and employing printers were truly 
wise, they would make a determined 
effort to find ways and means to 
bring about that happy consumma- 
tion—a good move for everyone. 


Grammar’s Discipline 


Is not this, from an article in the Sun- 
day magazine of the New York Times, a 
notable utterance: “As a college teacher 
of English, I know of no substitute in 
the schools for an accurate, formal ‘grill- 
ing’ in the fundamentals of English 
grammar. This is essential, it seems to 
me, ...for a basic understanding of 
one’s own language. Most of my college 
freshmen from the progressive schools 
lack this formal training in English 
grammar.”—Massachusetts. 

Indeed this is a notable utterance. 
The article (I have clipped it) was by 
Mary Ellen Chase, professor of Eng- 
lish literature, Smith College. You 
simply cannot know what language 
is, what’s right and what’s wrong, 
what’s good and what’s bad, and why, 
without drilling on grammar—as we 
used to do, when I was a boy in 
school, in analyzing and diagram- 
ming. One of the reasons why I hate 
to see Latin going out of the curric- 
ulum is that a real study of it is the 
finest means toward attainment of a 
true, sound sense of language. 























Again, the L. R. N. 

Which is right: “I got my hair cut,” or 
‘I got my haircut?”—New Hampshire. 

If the radio people had good sense, 
what a quiz we could make out of 
these oddities of English that fill the 
Proofroom colyumes! This is a good 
one. The answer is easily seen, but 
not so easily expressed. The two ex- 
pressions convey exactly the same 
idea. Your hair has been cut. You 
got it cut; caused it to be cut. What 
you ordered and paid for was a hair- 
cut. It’s ecstatic, what our English 
can do with verbs and nouns. Ac- 
tually, “haircut” is not an elegant 
noun; but it is in practically uni- 
versal use. That’s the kind of thing 
that knocks the purists and stylists 
off their pins. It’s one of those things 
that make the farmer, the train con- 
ductor, the butcher’s boy, and the 
bank clerk more mighty than the 
college professor—than anybody ex- 
cept the conductor of Proofroom and 
the mighty (and mighty critical) 
following he has (thanks to real 
knowledge based on sheerly human 
sympathies). “I got my hair cut,” 
caused it to be cut, is really the bet- 
ter, grammatically. But “I got a hair- 
cut” is something else again. The 
sentence carries a real problem for 
the proofreader. He can mark it one 
way or the other. If he doesn’t know 
how to do it, I can’t tell him—but if 
I were his employer, believe me, I’d 
know how to judge him on the foot- 
ing of a few such decisions (that is, 
if I were a good and worthy employ- 
ing printer). 


From England 

Looking back to the November issue: 
Why “penny” in publicity on page 52 
and page 72? A cent is a halfpenny, in 
its relation to English coinage. Normal 
exchange rate for a dollar (100 cents) 
is 4/2 (four shillings and two pence), 
or 50 pennies, or 100 halfpennies. 

Again: I don’t like your “an 1,100 
pound bomb,” because the comma 
makes it “one thousand, one hundred’’ 
Collins (F. Howard) restricts use of 
comma in numbers to those of five or 
more figures. Such a style would sup- 
port your “eleven hundred,” as there 
are only four figures in “1100” (no com- 
ma). For “2000” (no comma) would you 
say “two thousand,” or twenty hun- 
dred”?—Devon, England. 

Thanks for the note on “cent” and 
“penny.” The note on “eleven hun- 
dred” states the case in a manner 
that will bring joy to some of my 
friends who find it impossible to 
hurdle that comma and come to my 
“eleven hundred.” Such discussion is 
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helpful, and I trust we shall have 
further comment. So far, in good, 
clean logic, the anti-hundred side 
seems to have the better of me; but 
I think we are still not in agreement. 

Our English friend says further: 
“Proofroom and your monthly arti- 
cles are instructive and exhibit a 
broad and reasonable consideration 
of the problems submitted. Carry on 
with the good work. It’s fine!” It’s 
good to know that Proofroom, like 
the brandied peaches of ancient leg- 
end, is taken as it is offered. 


From the Sports Page 

How about this one: “I asked Maestro 
MacPhail if he had any statement to 
make. ‘Just tell Bill McKechnie and his 
Reds to lookout,” he said.”—Louisiana. 

Hah!— sports page stuff! You do 
not know contemporary American 
English till you have studied the 
financial page, the news pages, and 
the editorial page—also, the woman’s 
page, of course. This simple—almost 
foolish-looking query cuts clear to 
the heart of the subject of com- 
pounding. One who looks out is a 
lookout. He does not lookout, he 
does look out. Mr. MacPhail of the 
coruscating Dodgers should be on 
the lookout; he had better look out. 

Watch the woman’s page; if only I 
could do what I’d like to do, it would 
be seething with reaction to my 
campaign for EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN! 


Identification 

On a recent proof I had this: “waste- 
paper.” It was used as a noun, not a 
compound of adjective and noun, as in 
“wastepaper basket” or “waste-paper 
basket.” I marked it to be “waste paper,” 
“paper” a noun, “waste” an adjective. I 
feel confident you will okay me.—South 
Carolina. 

I okay your decision—but not on 


the grounds on which you made it. 
The fact is, I do not consider “waste,” 
in this situation, an adjective. I call it 
—get braced for a shock!—a noun of 
identification. It is not like saying 
“white paper,” “good paper,” “heavy 
paper.” In those word combinations, 
“white,” “good,” “heavy” are honest- 
to-goodness adjectives. But “waste” 
is something else again. (Admittedly, 
this is twilight zone stuff.) To me the 
expression indicates “paper that is 
waste” (noun). Therefore I would 
write “waste paper,” just as I would 
write “railroad station.” Two nouns, 
one identifying the bearing of the 
other. Distinguish between “waste 
paper” and “wasted paper.” Any- 
thing that is wasted becomes waste. 





Proofroom Botany 

Recently in my editorial work I had 
occasion to look up “Rhus.” In other 
authorities I found R. vernicifera, but 
in Webster it was R. verniciflua. Is that 
an error or a simple misprint?—Illinois 

Those scientific names are tough. 
Under “Rhus,” the “big” Webster 
says: “...R. succadenea is the 
wax tree of Japan, and R. vernicifluca 
the Japanese varnish tree.” “Japa- 
nese wax tree” sends us to “Japan 
wax,” but there’s no “Rhus” in thai 
definition. “Wax tree” proves equally 
unproductive. But under “Japanese 
varnish tree” we locate this: “A 
Japanese sumac (Rhus verniciflus).’ 
Having encountered the word “su- 
mac” two or three times along the 
line of this investigation, we turn 
hopefully to that entry—and learn 
that sumac is a shrub or tree of the 
genera Rhus and Toxicodendron.’ 
But “verniciflu(a) (s)” fails to ap- 
pear. So now the problem is: Can 
there be a Rhus verniciflus and a 
Rhus verniciflua, or is one form cor- 
rect and the other a misprint? 

I am not expert in these matters. 
I do know that there has been much 
confusion in scientific terminology, 
especially in the Latin names of 
plants and animals. Also, I know 
there have been efforts to standard- 
ize usage, but they have a long way 
to go before success is achieved and 
any approach to uniformity attained. 
Please read the section “Botany” in 
the front matter of your “big” Web- 
ster. There you will find the enlight- 
ening statement that “the Latin 
names of plants, wherever possible, 
conform to the International Code 
of Botanical Nomenclature adopted 
at Cambridge, England, in 1930.” 


From the Home Office 

You will be interested in the attached 
clipping, “Mr. Pepys Tears His Hair,” 
from the Chicago Tribune, because of 
its reference to proofreading.—Illinois. 

It’s too long a piece to quote in its 
entirety, or in large part. It says: 
“The public loves to find a ridiculous 
typographical error in a newspaper.” 
And, as the writer notes, “If the mis- 
take gives to the passage a bawdy 
meaning, so much the better.” You 
just ought to have seen the one that 
came up just a few months ago in 
which the “g” was omitted from 
“bridge.” 

I skip a lot of possible comment, 
and finish with this: “Proofreaders 
are one respectable division of the 
printing trade.” That’s handsome! 
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Offset Technique 





Deep-etch Halftones 


We have a problem of fountain acidity 
hen running black halftone work on 
ep-etched plates. Regardless of what 
, e do on our 42 by 58 press on heavy 
(rom one to four pounds in a thousand) 
ack forms—halftones and solids—we 
~nnot run jobs sharp unless we go from 

0 to 200 per cent more acid in our 
y ater fountain than used to get 3.2 pH. 

irs are long runs of 25,000 to 100,000, 

even more. 

We tried blacks from various sources 
- ad generally to our greasing problem is 

ided the non-drying detriment. Our 

is man finally developed a nice black 
ade of synthetic varnish exclusively. 
hile this is somewhat cleaner working, 

e still cannot go very long with 3.2 pH 

or with double acid for 3.2 reading. 

Our jobs all run both sides and must 
be dried very hard or else we suffer 
markings and scratches due to press 
handicaps. This backing up often in 15 
to 20 hours brings on what I believe is 
our source of greasing troubles, namely, 
excess driers. However, we must face 
demon driers and combat our problem 
some other way. 

More acid gets us by, but as run goes 
into second or third day, our plate soon 
becomes slick and super-sensitive with 
the result we sometimes find etches 
working counter. Chromic and ammo- 
nium salts applied variously get us out 
of this dilemma but not without risk at 
times as we’ve had to make plates over 
on account of this super-sensitiveness 
even when plate had been used for only 
50,000 impressions. 

Would an addition of magnesium ni- 
trate tannic or gallic acid to our bichro- 
mate solutions counteract these plates 
from this super-sensitiveness? We are 
aware of certain waters giving trouble 
but we settled this some time ago. I have 
about fifteen fountain-etch formulas. If 
I were to test all these I’d forever be ex- 
perimenting. Since our small press does 
not have the same trouble—which is 
partly due to lighter forms and shorter 
runs—and since we get along very well 
with 3.2 pH on nearly all other colors, 
we feel it inadvisable to change the acid 
unless you feel you have something that 
will overcome our trouble. 

We are aiming to standardize and work 
along scientific lines and are ever ready 
to work out your suggestions. Your re- 
peated service is appreciated. 

First, your ink is made with syn- 
thetic varnishes because of the ne- 
cessity of its drying hard overnight. 


When you start on the run, your ink 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


transfers from the deep-etch portions 
of your plate sharp and clean because 
you pick up all the ink at each im- 
pression. As you run along for two or 
three hours, your ink (because of its 
drying properties) starts to lose its 
lubrication, or in other words begins 
to get somewhat tacky. Some ink is 
then left in the deep-etch portions of 
the plate at each impression causing 
the top ink, which is transferred to 
the rubber, to spread a little and give 
your job the thick or fuzzy appear- 
ance usual with a greasy plate. 

If your plate is etched beyond the 
minimum depth this condition would 
be aggravated. We suggest that the 
depth standard set by the Technical 
Foundation (between two and three 
ten-thousandths of an inch) is scien- 
tifically correct and works out well 
in practical application. Even with 
perfect ink if your plate is etched too 
deeply the result would be a slight 
spread when the design is carried to 
your rubber blanket. 

Your ink will have to be balanced 
between the drying factor and the 
lubrication necessary to enable you 
to run continuously for a reasonable 
period without undue tackiness. 

It is possible that if the factors 
mentioned above were straightened 
out you would not have to resort to 
an etch with such a strong acid con- 
tent. This contention is largely borne 
out by your own statement that you 
get good results with a reasonable pH 
value in your water fountain solu- 
tion when you are printing nearly all 
other colors. 

Magnesium nitrate, added to many 
fountain solutions, works satisfactor- 
ily under correct normal conditions. 
Your difficulty with super-sensitive 
plates is caused by the excess acid 
content of your water fountain solu- 
tion (as you already know) and we 
can only reiterate that you will have 
to find a black that will be a happy 
medium between your excess drying 
problem and also be plastic enough 
to allow you to run your work in a 
practical lithographic manner. 


Multilith Procedure 


Can the regular procedure for making 
photolitho press plates be used also for 
multilith plates? 

Proceed along the regular photolith 
lines in making plates for multilith 
machines. It is rather strange that so 
many people have the idea that the 
procedure for making lithographic 
plates for multilith machines is dif- 
ferent from the methods employed 
by platemakers for all regular litho- 
graphic offset work. This is a misun- 
derstanding which seemed to origi- 
nate at the inception of the multilith 
machine, and is actually just another 
lithographic bedtime story. Both are 
identical in procedure and the meth- 
ods of making photolith on zinc plates 
can be applied to multilith plates, 
and vice versa. 

In producing commercial photo- 
lithography with a multilith machine, 
you are restricted to small-size jobs. 
It is necessary to install larger equip- 
ment to take care of a general line of 
commercial or color work, although 
we know of many established litho 
houses which have installed one or 
more multilith presses to take care of 
small runs of letterheads, et cetera. 


Bronzing Troubles 

We have quoted for some labels which 
have to be printed in gold, red, and 
black on our customer’s own paper. We 
find that his paper is not the proper 
kind. The bronzing preparation dries as 
soon as it is printed, and by the time it 
is dusted there is not enough tackiness 
to take the bronze powder. Is there any 
special bronzing medium on the market 
that will not sink into the paper? 

The paper you enclose is unsuited 
for bronzing, and whatever prepara- 
tion you use you will not be able to 
get a satisfactory result. Try to get 
your customer to change the paper. 
Failing this, make the best of a bad 
job by means of an extra printing. 
You should first print the sheets, us- 
ing the plate for the bronze printing 
and printing with any fast-drying 
color which is somewhere about the 
same color as the bronzing medium 
itself—say an alumina white with a 
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touch of yellow, burnt sienna, and 
some driers. After this printing has 
had time to dry you will find that on 
printing with your bronzing prep- 
aration there will be very little trou- 
ble with the ink sinking into the 
paper or drying before the sheets are 
dusted. 


Gloss Ink on Offset 


Each year we run a large catalog on 
sixty-pound enamel, three colors on each 
side. The last two times I have had to 
use gloss inks. This works fine until one 
color goes over another. Most of this job 
is in reverse of large solids, with other 
solids in transparent ink covering them. 
I used a spray gun and put the job in 
small lifts in racks and stacking it. The 
job stuck together over the week-end, 
with the result that we had about 7,000 
bad sheets 36 by 48, which is quite an 
expense after six times through the 
press. The same thing happened again 
this year. I have tried several experi- 
ments and have been unable to get away 
from the sticking. 

Is the running of gloss ink one color 
over another practical? If so, could you 
explain how to overcome this trouble? 
I get a much better job with eighty 
hours less press time when using stand- 
ard inks. 

Printing of this job on the offset 
press is an impractical proposition, as 
described in your letter. To impose 
three solid colors with this type of 
gloss ink on enamel paper is a prac- 
tical impossibility on a high-speed 
offset press. Gloss ink is of necessity 
a fast, hard-drying ink composed of 
synthetic vehicles such as wax var- 
nishes. The principle is that the first 
color dries hard and fast on the sur- 
face of the paper in order to insure 
the high-gloss finish on the ink. As a 
consequence it is an almost impossi- 
ble proposition to trap a second color 
of this same type of ink on top of a 
color which has dried as hard as a 
rock and has a surface like glass. 

Inkmakers have introduced a plas- 
ticizer which delays thorough drying 
until each color has been trapped 
over the other colors. The trouble 
with this procedure is that the ink 
dries from the surface down, thus 
closing the surface and preventing 
proper adhesion of one color to an- 
other. It is a well known principle on 
multi-color printing that the first 
colors must be kept open to allow the 
following colors to impose or trap 
properly. 

This is also the reason your colors 
seemed to be thoroughly dry when 
placed in small piles in the racks. 
When the sheets were piled up in 
large quantities the yet undried ink 
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Reader Asserts Article 
on Offset is Misleading 


e The article on page 27 of the March 
issue, regarding offset, is interesting. 
One point not brought out is that a 
well balanced offset department re- 
quires at least two offset presses, 
preferably three. It costs more (rela- 
tively) to operate a single offset press 
than three, for the simple reason that 
one press cannot possibly keep the 
camera man and platemaker busy. 
It takes three presses (in the average 
commercial shop) to keep the plate- 
making department of the offset plant 
working a reasonable number of pro- 
ductive hours. The same applies to 
the negative maker or camera man. 
Of course, in small offset plants or 
departments the camera man might 
also make the plates, and do the 
stripping, and so forth. But, such men 
are scarce and union restrictions in- 
terfere with a “one-man” platemaker. 

A recent article in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, by Anderson of Albuquer- 
que, indicates that his single offset 
press (small) was operated by a man 
capable of switching over to letter- 
press work. This might sound feasi- 
ble, but dollars to doughnuts it is not 
actually. Such a man, no matter how 
capable, would surely lose cons‘d- 
erable productive time, since the let- 
terpress job will seldom wait until 
he gets through with the offset job. 
Such articles as Anderson's are mis- 
leading, and a bit exaggerated, no 
doubt—written to make a good story, 
rather than to submit facts of real 
value. 

It is truly amazing how difficult it 
appears to be to get certain details 
cleared up for all time. Maybe this is 
what makes printing so interesting, 
and we are amazed at the consist- 
ently good stuff that comes to us in 
the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
You seem never to run out of good 
material—valuable stuff.—Al S. Han- 
son, Denver, Colorado. 


Mr. Hanson’s letter is quoted entirely 
to give both sides of a controversial 
point. Mr. Anderson’s experience has 
hardly been colored as the article is 
merely the report of a conversation he 
held with Mr. Kutnewsky.—Editor. 








under the surface generated heat and 
caused your sheets to stick together. 
Some of the large label and color 
houses have tried to use this high- 
gloss ink on multi-color machines 
but with very moderate success. Most 
of them have gone back to regular 
offset ink overprinted with a high- 
gloss or overprint varnish. 





In addition to the above difficulties 
you are faced with the various trou- 
bles which always occur on the off- 
set press when using an excessively 
fast-drying ink. The production is cut 
down considerably and the final re- 
sult is a miserable looking job, which 
may or may not be accepted by the 
customer. 


Varnishing for Offset 

In the March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is mention of cylinder roller 
coating machine for varnishing. I would 
like to know if it would be practicable 
to attach a unit of this sort to a web off- 
set two-color press. I realize that some 
sort of drying medium should be used to 
prevent the varnished sheets from stick- 
ing together. 

While sheets printed on the offset 
press have been lacquered by spray- 
ing as delivered, there are problems 
presented in your case, due to use of 
varnish and to your different press, 
which make it advisable for you to 
consult the manufacturers of the 
coating machines and the inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The problem would be easier on a 
letterpress machine, using heat-dry 
inks. Whatever the possibilities, you 
still have in reserve spraying of the 
prints from the offset press with lac- 
quer. The prints after spraying could 
immediately be conveyed through an 
oven. Coating-machine manufactur- 
ers can supply reliable information 
from which you can decide whether 
to use a spray or coat by machine. 


Poor Drying 

We are sending you a sheet of the 
paper used and also a finished folder on 
which you will notice offset caused by 
putting through the folder. The folding 
was done more than three days after the 
printing. We used a good quality ink, 
mixed with the usual one teaspoonful of 
paste drier to each one pound of ink. 

This inquiry relates to a folder 
printed in red and black on a normal 
grade of cartridge paper. When the 
print is examined the black is dry but 
not very hard, and the red is by no 
means firm. The job includes half- 
tones in both printings. There is no 
doubt that both colors, particularly 
the red, had not sufficiently good 
drying properties. The amount of 
driers you have mentioned is not 
enough. It may be necessary to add 
from 5 to 10 per cent of a concen- 
trated liquid drier, such as cobalt. 
Concentrated paste driers would be 
effective, but these might cause trou- 
ble by making the halftone screen 
fill in during a lengthy run. 
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Hypry INKS, which have been created 
to prevent any offset immediately after 
printing, are based on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from that used in the 
manufacture of ordinary printing inks. 
They consist of pigments and a vehicle, 
or varnish, composed of a special syn- 
thetic rosin and an odorless organic 
solvent having a very high boiling point 
anc a very low vapor pressure. The 
ros'a is soluble in the solvent and in a 
mixture of the solvent and a limited 
quentity of water, but is insoluble in a 
mixture of the solvent and an unlimited 
quantity of water. When a film of the 
varnish formed from this rosin and the 
solent is subjected to an unlimited 
quantity of water, a thin hard film is 
for med overlaying the plastic underlay- 
ing portion of the ink coating. 

fset is prevented by impinging of 
stem on the freshly printed sheets. Hy- 
dr. ink is distributed in the customary 
menner, and immediately after being 
ap; ‘ied to the sheet it is subjected to 
the steam, which increases the water 
cortent over the surface of the printed 
filni of ink, and causes a thin, hard film 
to orm over the printed portion. This 
thin hard crust prevents the ink from 
offsetting during subseauent rolling or 
stacking of freshly inked sheets. 

The fact that the inks are odorless, 
combined with their quick-setting qual- 
ities, makes them especially adapted for 
printing such items as paper milk con- 
tainers, breadwrappers, and the other 
packages for foods, and of particular in- 
terest to the maker of breadwrappers 
is the fact that the inks can be used on 
standard presses equipped with rubber 
rollers, and it is possible to print, wax, 
rewind and ship the finished product in 
a few hours. In the manufacture of pa- 
per milk containers, it is stated, these 
inks have made it possible to print, dry, 
die-cut, strip, and glue in a continuous 
operation at high speeds. 

Requirements for the use of Hydry 
inks are, first, the installation of a steam 
applicator which, it is said, is not ex- 
pensive, and the equipping of the press 
with rubber rollers. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that as the inks and varnishes 
have no deleterious effect on the rubber 
rollers, or on rubber plates, and as ac- 
tual practice has proved that the life of 
rubber rollers, using the Hydry inks, is 
much greater than that of the ordinary 
composition rollers, the additional life 
of the rubber rollers more than com- 
pensates for the higher initial cost. 

Patent rights on the Hydry inks are 
owned by the Michigan Research Lab- 
oratories, and at present the new inks 
are being manufactured and distributed 
solely by the E. J. Kelly Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Non-exclusive li- 
censes for the manufacture of the inks, 
however, are available to other ink 
manufacturers. 


Tue Hittanp Angle Degree Finder is 
a device about ten inches long with an 
adjustable hinged attachment having a 
Sliding graduated scale with a working 
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range of 90 degrees which may be 
fastened securely, when set. It is de- 
signed to aid artists, layout men, com- 
positors, and stonemen in fitting copy or 
composing material into advertisements 
at any required or desired angles. 
When handled by a compositor, the 
device, about the size of a composing 
stick, is placed over the artist’s layout, 
is set and is used as a gage at that 
angle. All required borders, rules, cuts, 
and other material are then cut and 
adjusted with precision. The device is 
usable as a gage, in connection with 


is not in use all that is necessary is to 
disengage the gear. Securing register is 
simple, as the attachment is easily ad- 
justed without moving gears or turning 
the press. Using the color attachment 
does not interfere in any way with the 
regular press run. 

The McFar Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon, submits several sam- 
ples of papers in which a second color is 
printed by the aid of the attachment. 
One example shows how two attach- 
ments on one flat-bed web press enabled 
the printing of three colors in the paper. 





Hilland Angle Degree Finder is handy for fitting copy and cutting rules for angular layouts 


any saw-cutter when materials are to 
be cut, mitered, or mortised at angles. 
H. J. Hilland, the inventor of the device, 
is codrdinator of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union School of Printing. 


THREE BOOK-PAPER grades—known as 
Trufect Levelcoat, Kimfect Levelcoat, 
and Multifect Levelcoat—have been in- 
troduced to the trade by the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
The new papers are fully coated, and 
“made smooth on both sides by a newly 
perfected formula and process of manu- 
facturing,” so the announcement states. 
The broadside announcement was illus- 
trated with four-color process reproduc- 
tions and also by halftones in one color. 


Tue McFar color attachment for flat- 
bed web presses is a simple device which 
brings color printing in newspapers well 
within the realm of those smaller city 
newspapers using such presses. It can be 
quickly attached to any flat-bed web 
press without changes on the webbing 
of the press, and is simple to operate. The 
impression is made by the “kiss” method 
from rubber plates, and it will print two 
complete newspaper pages at one time, 
being set up to print color on cover pages 
or inside spreads. When the attachment 


Overprinting of colors on this run gives 
the effect of multi-color printing in more 
than three colors. 

The company also furnishes rubber 
molding equipment which is simple and 
easy to operate, making it possible to 
produce matrices from type forms, en- 
gravings, electrotypes, or stereotypes. 
The rubber printing plates are made by 
placing a sheet of rubber over a rosinous 
matrix and applying pressure until the 
plate is thoroughly cured. 


THE ZALE PAPER CALCULATOR consists 
of a series of tables for determining how 
many pieces of a given size can be cut 
out of a standard-size sheet of paper. 
Complete instructions are given, also a 
table of fractions to make the multipli- 
cation of fractions easy. Having deter- 
mined the size of sheet to be cut for 
press, also knowing the standard size of 
sheet, one has but to refer to the correct 
table, taking first one dimension, then 
the other. The tables will give the num- 
ber of pieces that will cut out, the 
dimensions of the total number of pieces 
cut out, and the waste that will be left 
after the cutting has been done. 

The tables are printed on heavy bris- 
tol, loose-leaf bound with stiff covers 
and cost $2.50.—H.B.H. 
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SPARTAN Biack CONDENSED with Me- 
dium Condensed, a new combination, 
available in 24-point, has been an- 
nounced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 





Modern Man Canno 
Modern Man Canno 








Lack RR NJ (DL &W)........... 36% 39% 
Morris & Essex (D L & W)....... 3.88 23 24% 
NY Lack& W(DL&W)........ 5 49% 52% 
Northern Cent (Penn)............ 4 95% 98% 
Oswego Syr (DL & W)........... 4.50 33% 37 

Pitt Ft W & C pf (Penn)........ 7 175 178% 
Rensselaer & Sar (D & H)........ 6.08 50% 54% 
Pitt Yng & Ash pf (Penn)........ 7 162% .. 











Company. Another new linotype face, 
6-point Market Gothic, designed for use 
on market pages was also announced. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has announced the cutting of matrices 
for two new sizes of monotype STYMIE 
Botp, the sizes being 16- and 21-point. 
The company stated that for some time 
the opinion had been developing that 
the jump between 18- and 24-point in 
display faces was too great, and that an 
in-between size occasionally would be 
useful. If the innovation of a 21-point size 
is regarded with sufficient favor by the 


New 21 Point 
Stymie Bold 


users of monotype equipment to warrant 
cutting other display faces in 21-point, 
the company will do so. 











VaPOSET, a new ink which sets in- 
stantly with common tap water is an- 
nounced just this past month by the 
International Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation. In this dis- 
covery, that is expected to have impor- 
tant applications, the water is applied as 
a vapor, either in a spray or as steam. 
Experimental runs of the new ink have 
been made at several plants for the pro- 
duction of butter cartons, cement bags, 
breadwrappers, and other containers. 

These water-set inks need no elabor- 
ate heat-drying units or pre-melting 
systems, yet drying is practically in- 
stantaneous. This makes possible con- 
siderably faster press speeds. Because of 
this instant-drying, there is no offsetting 
or smudging. It is reported that much 
cleaner printing is possible with Vapo- 
set inks. Excess penetration is also re- 
duced materially. 

The new Vaposet inks are expected to 
be particularly well suited for printing 
containers, food cartons, breadwrappers, 
drinking cups, paper bags, and labels. In 
the field of food wrapper and food car- 
ton printing, Vaposet inks provide an 
additional advantage, it is claimed, in 
that they are virtually without odor. 

The inks may be used on flat-bed 
presses as well as on web-fed equip- 
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ment. In most cases, only the use of or- 
dinary spraying apparatus and water is 
required, although rubber rollers are 
usually necessary. At present, it is ad- 
visable to engineer the Vaposet inks spe- 
cifically for each particular job. 


A NEw No. 0 PROOF PRESS has been de- 
signed by Vandercook & Sons primarily 
for smaller plants, but is useful in larger 
plants for small work. It has a bed 13 by 
28 inches, and will take a form 1214 by 21 

















Low priced proof press built for small plants 


inches. It will proof fine-screen halftones 
and type, and has many uses where 
hand inking is practical. It is said by the 
management to be the lowest priced 
proof press made by Vandercook. 


EASIER SLIDING CASES have now become 
standard equipment on all type cases 
made by the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. It 
is said that only about one-third of the 
usual effort is needed to slide cases back 








NEW STEEL SHOE 





Appition of 6-, 8-, 9-, and 10-point 
sizes to the Linotype CALEDONIA series 
with Bold, makes this family available 





HERE is a brief showing of 10- 
point Linotype Caledonia with 
Bold. Modern man cannot be 
served by a tool that is just good 

















This steel shoe makes type cases slide easier 


and forth, due to a new patented steel 
shoe with which all end rails are now 
equipped. This feature is diagrammed in 
the accompanying drawing. The steel 
shoes were formerly offered only on the 
special equipment but a new and im- 
proved design now makes it possible to 
install these on standard steel or wood 
cases. The easier operation is especially 
welcome for large fonts, and is a means 
of reducing wear. 


enough or a little better than 





in sizes from 6- to 14-point. The same 
range of sizes is available with Italic 
and Small Caps. The 10-point size of 
Caledonia with Bold is shown here. 


PERMACEL is the trade name of a new 
paper-backed adhesive tape announced 
by Industrial Tape Corporation. This 
tape was designed for use in splicing the 
end of one roll of paper to the beginning 
of another. The paper thus joined runs 
through rollers and presses without jam- 
ming, so the manufacturers announce. 


FRANKLIN GotHic Extra Condensed is 
announced by Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, available in matrix form in sizes 
from 18- to 72-point, the 30-point being 
shown here. Linin¢ LitHo Lighi and Lin- 
ing Litho Bold are available in matrix 


POWER PLUS IN 
A Limited Space 


LUDLOW LINING 
LITHO-LIGHT & BOLD 


form in ten sizes ranging from the small- 
est 6-point (6-point No. 1) to the largest 
18-point (18-point No. 2). Four sizes of 
6-point, four of 12-point, and two of 18- 
point are included in the matrices an- 
nounced. These faces of different sizes all 
align at the bottom of the letters, and 
can be used together in any combina- 
tion. They were designed for use in com- 
mercial work. Specimen sheets may be 
obtained from the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company has 
introduced a new type face named Co- 
RONA, designed for use in setting news 
body matter, and has announced that 
the 714-point size Corona with Bold 
Face No. 2 is now available. C. H. Grif- 





HERE is a brief showing of 71%4- 
point Linotype Corona. Modern 
man cannot be served by a tool that 
is just good enough or a little better 
than pretty good. The good tool 
must do all that man can demand 











fith, vice-president in charge of typo- 
graphic development, said that the low- 
er case of Corona was designed for max- 
imum height and visibility. It is said 
that “Corona offers a higher unit count 
than many faces of comparable size, but 
still it not at all a condensed face.” 
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The Months News 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Booked Orders Break Record 


Orders received during 1940 by the 
General Electric Company aggregated 
$654,190,000, a record high figure. Net 
billings during the same fiscal period 
umounted to $411,938,000, which amount 
was 35 per cent higher than billings of 
the preceding year totaling $304,680,000. 
Taxes broke high previous records, the 
1940 amount, $54,943,000, being com- 
pared to $33,930,000 required for that 
purpose during 1939. Net income for 
1940 was slightly more than total taxes, 
the figure being $56,241,000, which was 
equivalent to $1.95 a share on common 
stock, compared with $1.43 in 1939. Div- 
idends on common stock paid during 
1940 amounted to $1.85 a share com- 
pared with $1.40 in 1939. The report as 
given by Pres. Charles E. Wilson in- 
cluded the statement that there were 
214,140 stockholders as of December 31, 
1940, compared with 209,914 on the cor- 
responding date the year before. 


Wins Silver Cup Trophy 

While printed essays were not called 
for in the recent contest promoted by 
the National Graphic Arts Association 
and sponsored by the International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation, certain schools elected to 
send in their students’ essays in printed 
form. As a consequence the promoters 
decided to award a separate prize to the 
school which this year submitted the 
best essays in printed form, the points 
of excellence being judged on the basis 
of typography, layout and design, and 
printed result. Ottmar Mergenthaler 
School of Printing, in Baltimore, was 
awarded a silver cup for having sub- 
mitted two essays reproduced by letter- 
press printing, and one by offset, so 
Fred J. Hartman, chairman of the con- 
test committee and educational director 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association, announced. Eighteen stu- 
dents of the school codperated in repro- 
ducing the essays which won the prize. 


Explains Relative Humidity 
Production difficulties in pressrooms 
caused by wrong moisture content in 
the atmosphere is treated in “laymen’s 
language” in a booklet titled “Relative 
Humidity,” published by Hammermill 
Paper Company. After defining terms 
and actions and describing effects of ei- 
ther deficient or excessive relative hu- 
midity, the booklet indicates what print- 
ers can do about it. One paragraph of 
the booklet describes paper stock which 
started on its career with a moisture 


content of 5 per cent relative humidity, 
and gets “convulsions” when it finds it- 
self in a print-shop atmosphere “drier 
than the Sahara Desert.” 

“What is a poor piece of paper to 
do?,” asks the booklet. “Made with a 
lot of scientific devices watching to see 
that it has a moisture content some- 
where around 5 per cent for most fa- 
vorable performance under all average 
conditions, there is only one thing the 
paper can do. And it does it. It has con- 
vulsions. When a sheet of paper con- 
vulses it gives up its moisture to the 
drier air that is around it, shrinks on 
the side that is facing the weather and 
curls up mournfully in a way that is 
calculated to produce delirium in any 
pressman with a delivery time hanging 
around his neck.” 


Issues Unusual Report 

Graphs in colors were used in the an- 
nual report of American Colortype Com- 
pany, with plants in several cities, to 
visualize comparative statements of net 
profits for 1940, and other years, in ad- 
dition to shipments, working capital, as- 
sets, taxes, and plant installation and 
depreciation. The statistical information 
was presented in non-technical language 
in the first section, and formal account- 
ant’s form in the back part of the 16- 
page-and-cover booklet, size 84 by 11 
inches. 

Total income from billings to custom- 
ers in 1940, was $8,009,377, compared to 
$7,734,718 in 1939. Wages, materials, and 
other manufacturing expenses were $5,- 
825,519; commissions and other selling 
costs were $1,016,200; office salaries and 
administrative costs were $488,615; fed- 
eral taxes were $114,803, and net earn- 
ings amounted to $346,825, as compared 
to net profits of $321,560 for 1939. 

During 1940, the 6 per cent debentures 
of the company were retired, and a loan 
of $900,000 was obtained from the banks 
calling for a rate of interest at 344 per 
cent. The result of this refinancing has 
placed the company in a stronger finan- 
cial position, so the report states. Dur- 
ing 1940, installations and replacements 
of machinery and equipment amounted 
to $166,136. Depreciation charges for 
1940 were $152,843. 

Plants are operated in Clifton, New 
Jersey, where both lithography and color 
printing is done; in Chicago, Illinois, 
where letterpress equipment is operated; 
and in Coshocton, Ohio, where metal 
work is lithographed by a subsidiary, 
the American Art Works. Other subsid- 
iaries are The Osborne Company, and 
Samuel Gabriel Sons & Company. 


1200 Attend Conference 


Four groups of men and women inter- 
ested in the graphic arts discussed the 
planning of printed matter, its produc- 
tion, its use in advertising and merchan- 
dising, and what buyers should know 
about it at an all-day graphic arts con- 
ference held in the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, on March 5. The panel dis- 
cussions during the day were climaxed 
by a mass meeting at night at which the 
principal address was given by George 
A. Sloan, commissioner of commerce of 
the city of New York. 

In this speech, which was broadcast, 
Mr. Sloan said that the printed word as 
a method of transmission of ideas is 
meeting with competition by the spoken 
word transmitted by radio broadcasting, 
but that the “printed word remains a 
fundamental requirement for an in- 
formed and intelligent people.” He paid 
tribute to the men in the industry, in 
part, as follows: 

“It is to the credit of this industry 
that it has not lessened its effort in the 
face of the new means of communica- 
tion of ideas but, on the contrary, has 
made itself more effective and has kept 
pace with changing conditions. On your 
shoulders also rests the responsibility 
for the permanent records of our life 
which will contribute to the knowledge 
and understanding of future genera- 
tions. What you of the printing industry 
do today is lasting, for in your work is 
written the history of our times.” 

He commended the printers for their 
current industry-wide efforts to stimu- 
late production and trade, and particu- 
larly referred to the graphic arts con- 
ference “representing both the buyers 
and producers of printing to exchange 
information and ideas, and to learn and 
to assist others in learning.” 

The all-day graphic arts conference 
was held under the combined auspices 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association; the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; the Association of National 
Advertisers; the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, New York City 
Council, and the Mayor’s Business Ad- 
visory Committee. Twenty leaders in va- 
rious activities related to the graphic 
arts were on the programs of the four 
discussion groups during the daytime 
sessions, and many others participated 
from the floor. 

During his address before the group 
discussing “Planning” Dr. M. F. Agha, 
art director of the Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, said that “today’s typography is a 
mess because of the conflicting influ- 
ences represented in it.”” He expressed 
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the belief, however, that a return to 
sanity and simplicity was beginning to 
manifest itself and would continue. He 
then predicted that the end of the pres- 
ent war in Europe would see a resur- 
gence of interest in new design in ty- 
pography and the graphic arts similar to 
that which followed the first World War. 

Jules J. Bogen, editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, who spoke before the ad- 
vertising and merchandising group, sug- 
gested that in planning of advertising 
budgets new tax laws should be taken 
into consideration. He pointed out that 
for enterprises with more than $500,000 





of earnings subject to the excess profits 
tax, a dollar spent on advertising will 
involve only a net cost of less than 25 
cents, since this dollar would otherwise 
be subject to various taxes. 

Don H. Taylor, managing director of 
the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation, who served as director of the 
conference, expressed gratification over 
the success of the various sessions. He 
estimated that 1,200 different persons 
were in attendance at the four panel 
discussions during the day and the mass 
meeting banquet in the evening. 


Students Tour Factories 

Four suburban high schools codper- 
ated with the Chicago School of Print- 
ing and Lithography by assigning sixty- 
six printing students to take advantage 
of a tour through the school, and from 
there through three factories associated 
with the graphic arts. Harold E. Sanger, 
director of the school, arranged the tour 
which included the plants and labora- 
tories of Martin Driscoll & Company, 
Tenak Products Company, and Ludlow 
Typograph Company. The trip, arranged 
for February 12, will be followed by 
similar tours of students connected with 
other high schools. 
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New type specimen books of four faces of Radiant, shown in a 





Adds to Responsibilities 

William Recht, general manager of the 
Rutherford Machinery Company Divi- 
sion of the General Printing Ink Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary and also assistant treasurer of the 
parent organization, in addition to re- 
taining his other offices. 


Issue Folders for Layout 

Four folders have been issued by Lud- 
low Typograph Company showing com- 
plete alphabets, figures, and other char- 
acters available in each size of Radiant: 





. ae. 
hie. ‘ & 


ll sizes, are a great copy fitting aid 


Medium, Bold, Bold Extra Condensed, 
and Heavy—so that the layout man can 
trace directly from and over the indi- 
vidual letters, and thus establish exact 
fitting in his layouts. Sets of these fold- 
ers may be obtained from the company. 


Fred P. Whiteley Dead 

Fred P. Whiteley, sales manager of 
the Chicago office of the Howard Paper 
Company, Aetna Paper Company, and 
Maxwell Paper Company, died March 
24, after a brief illness. Mr. Whiteley 
represented the Howard interests in Chi- 
cago for nineteen years, having been in 
the paper business since his youth. He 
was born in Findlay, Ohio, seventy-five 
years ago. 


Expedite Production Work 
Web-fed offset equipment solved one 
problem faced by the publishers of Time, 
so a bulletin issued by American Type 
Founders announces. The problem was 
to reduce the period of three weeks pre- 
viously required to deliver copies of the 
weekly publication to Latin America. 
According to the new plan, the copy 
will be transmitted from the editorial 
offices in New York City to the Phila- 
delphia branch of The Cuneo Press by 








means of teletype. There type will be 
set, and made up in page forms, from 
which page proofs will be delivered by 
8 P. M. Tuesdays, by means of motor 
cycle to the Jersey City Printing Com- 
pany, where the international edition 
will be produced. Proofs will be photo- 
graphed, litho plates made, and the edi- 
tion will be run off on an A.T.F.-Web- 
endorfer web-fed offset press. 

By 10 A. M. Wednesdays, the 20,000 to 
30,000 bound copies, will be flown to 
Jacksonville, Florida, arriving there at 
2:30 A. M. Thursday. From that point, 
airplanes will make deliveries to various 
points in Latin America. The first issue 
of the new international issue will be- 
gin on May 5. Practice runs have been 
made to test the schedule which is to be 
followed weekly starting next month. 


Cuneo Reports Profits 

In his report of operations of The Cu- 
neo Press, and its subsidiaries in various 
cities, John F. Cuneo stated that net 
profits for the year 1940 were $1,216,714, 
equivalent to $3.10 on each share of com- 
mon stock. This compares with a net of 
$1,330,470, or $3.41 on each share of com- 
mon for 1939. Taxes in 1940 increased to 
$916,358, from $737,506 in 1939. An ag- 
gregate of $644,831 was paid in dividends 
to stockholders in 1940, $6.50 having been 
paid on each share of preferred, and $1.50 
on each share of common. 

During 1940, the sum of $1,376,917 was 
paid for new equipment. Mr. Cuneo an- 
nounced that this item of expenditure 
represented a departure from the policy 
of limiting the installation of new equip- 
ment to the amount of depreciation 
charges. Plans have been made for the 
increase of equipment during 1941, but 
no details were announced. Mr. Cuneo 
attributed the new policy of replacing 
equipment and arranging for new instal- 
lations to the difficulty of getting large 
installations on short notice because of 
the Government’s defense program. 

He predicted that the year 1941, based 
upon results during the first two months, 
would be equivalent to or better in vol- 
ume of business and profits than those of 
1940, and that the installation of addi- 
tional equipment “should increase the 
company’s profits in future years.” 


Buys Second Control Unit 

Cutting of waste time expense from 
about 7 per cent to approximately 3 per 
cent, with a consequent saving of about 
$15,000 a year on its first installation of 
four-color register control on rotagra- 
vure equipment, has caused the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer to order its second in- 
stallation, a bulletin of General Electric 
Company announced. Two photo-elec- 
tric scanning heads are employed for 
each of the four colors to be controlled. 

One head scans the margin of web 
on which register marks are printed 
when the first color impression is made. 
The other head scans a disk attached to 
the printing cylinder. As the press re- 
volves at a speed of about 1,000 feet of 
web a minute, the relative position of 
the web and printing cylinder are com- 
pared photo-electrically and necessary 
adjustmenis are automatically made. 
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These adjustments, or corrections, are 
achieved by means of a reversible pilot 
motor geared to the cylinder driving 
mechanism. 


William A. Cahill Dead 


William A. Cahill, president of the Ca- 
hill Printing Company, of Chicago, died 
Tuesday, March 25. Mr. Cahill was born 
in England, eighty-six years ago, came 
to this country when a youth, learned 
the printing business, and then became a 
member of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, in 1879. He organized the Cahill 
Printing Company in 1910, and continued 
active participation in the business until 
two weeks prior to his death. He was a 
member of the Old-Time Printers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, and served as one of 
its presidents. His son, William C. Cahill, 
who is secretary-treasurer of the print- 
ing company, survives him. 


T. G. McGrew Leaves U.T.A. 


After thirty years of educational work 
and field service for the United Typothe- 
tae of America, T. G. McGrew has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective March 31, 
1941. He plans to continue his connec- 
tion with the printing industry in an- 
other capacity. 

Mr. McGrew, familiarly known among 
printers as “Prof,” was superintendent 
of the U.T.A. School of Printing from 
1914 to 1927, when the school was merged 
with the department of printing of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Prior to 
that time he had served his apprentice- 
ship and worked as journeyman, fore- 
man, and superintendent in newspaper 
and job offices. In 1910 he came to In- 
dianapolis for further training in the 
then Winona Technical Institute and Na- 
tional Trade School, where he later be- 
came an instructor in typography before 
the printing department of the school 
was taken over by the United Typothe- 
tae of America. 

The U.T.A. School of Printing under 
his leadership became internationally 
known as a training center for the in- 
dustry, numbering among its 200 gradu- 
ates many present leaders. It served as a 
“try-out” school for the extensive edu- 
cational literature developed by the 
U.T.A. committee on education for use of 
the industry and schools of printing. Due 
to the unusual equipment and advanced 
methods of instruction, the school be- 
came the model for similar schools estab- 
lished in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. After the World War it de- 
veloped a plan of rehabilitation training 
which won high praise from educational 
and Governmental authorities. 

During the past twelve years as field 
secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America, Mr. McGrew traveled exten- 
sively throughout the United States and 
Canada, gaining a wide acquaintanceship 
among printers and a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problem facing the industry. 
In his years of service for the U.T.A. he 
worked under twenty-two of its presi- 
dents and eight executive secretaries. 

He can be reached at the address fa- 
miliar to all his former students, 316 
North State Avenue, Indianapolis. 





Southerners Meet May 18 

Unusual interest and codperation are 
being shown by printers throughout the 
South in the Southern Master Printers 
Convention to be held in Birmingham, 
Alabama, May 18, 19, and 20, according 
to John C. Henley, convention chairman. 

Mr. Henley, long identified with the 
printing industry, reports that plans for 
the convention are going forward ahead 
of schedule. Associated with him are V. 
C. Garriott, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Master Printers Federation, 
and Don Ligon, secretary of the Em- 
ploying Printers Association, an organ- 


Vv. C. GARRIOTT 


ization of Birmingham men which has 
done much to lift the standard of print- 
ing in the state of Alabama. 

In addition to these leaders, fourteen 
committees are at work making final ar- 
rangements for the business and social 
activities which will occupy the conven- 
tion. Headquarters for the gathering will 
be in the Tutwiler Hotel, far-famed 
Alabama hostelry. Its mezzanine floor 
will be given over to displays of print- 
ing, printing equipment, and supplies. 

Many social events have been planned 
for the visitors, including a banquet, 
golf, teas, and extensive tours of Bir- 
mingham and its environs, especially in- 
teresting at this time when defense ac- 
tivities are in full swing. 

“We are making every effort,’ de- 
clared Mr. Henley, “to give our guests 
an unforgettable three days. Alabama 
has long had a reputation for hospital- 
ity. We intend to embellish that reputa- 
tion in May, our state’s most beautiful 
month.” 


Tri-State Printers’ Meet 

Any printers in Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma may attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Printers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Omaha, on May 24. 
The organization is unusual in that there 











is no official membership list. Anyone 
who cares to attend a session automat- 
ically becomes a part of the organiza- 
tion without further formality. 

Plans for the day are to hold all meet- 
ings at Hotel Fontenelle, starting at 9:30 
in the morning. Outstanding authorities 
on printing problems will be key speak- 
ers. The only expense is the registration 
fee which covers luncheon and dinner. 
There are no dues since there are no 
paid officers or employes. Ladies are in- 
cluded in the invitation. 

Officials of the association are Bert 
Beals, Oklahoma City, chairman of the 
board; Charles Armstrong, Wichita, 
president; Marshall Crawford, Topeka, 
M. G. Cook, Lincoln, and Sid Rice, of 
Tulsa, vice-presidents, and N. C. Leary, 
Omaha, secretary. 


Announce Research Program 


Leading electrotypers of various parts 
of the country have organized Printing 
Plates Research, Inc., a “not for profit” 
corporation, which has launched a three- 
year program of research, centered in 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. The aim is to develop new prod- 
ucts and new uses for the manufactur- 
ing facilities of electrotype and stereo- 
type foundries. 

Three specific objectives have been 
placed before the researchers: Improve- 
ment of molding operations by the de- 
velopment of new molding materials and 
simplified practices; improvement of the 
casting of backing metal onto electro- 
plated shells; and improvement of meth- 
ods of preparing printing forms prior to 
making electrotypes. The general pro- 
gram will be under the direction of 
Clyde E. Williams, director of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Bruce W. Gonser and Dr. R. M. 
Schaffert, of the technical staff, will con- 
duct the experiments. 

F. W. Kreber, of The Van Belt-Kreber 
Electrotype Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
is the president of Printing Plates Re- 
search, Inc. Other officers and directors 
of the research group represent eleven 
other electrotyping firms which consti- 
tute the charter members. 


Accepts $15,000 Decree 

The Cuneo Press, with manufacturing 
plants in several cities, consented to the 
entry of a decree in the United States 
District Court in Chicago, February 25, 
by which the sum of $15,000 was paid 
to 85 janitors, watchmen, engineers, fire- 
men, and elevator operators for defici- 
ent pay under the provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Act. The case had come 
up for trial in the courtroom of Judge 
John P. Barnes when the defendants 
announced that they would not contest 
the proceedings. 

The contention had been made pre- 
viously that the persons involved had 
been employed by the Cuneo Printing 
Industries, which is said to own and op- 
erate the buildings in which printing 
work is done. The Wage and Hour Act, 
under which the printing organization 
was prosecuted, provides for a minimum 
wage of thirty cents an hour, and time- 
and-a-half for all overtime after forty 
hours of labor during any one week. 
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John B. Williams Is Dead 


John B. Williams, for thirty-five years 
mechanical superintendent and vice- 
president of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, died March 21. 

Mr. Williams was born seventy-six 
years ago, and at an early age became 
connected with the printing business. 
He became the head of the Boston 
branch of American Type Founders. In 





Correction 


@ ina recent issue we published a 
statement concerning the relations of 
the International Typographical Union 
and the American Federation of 
Labor, which we are advised is com- 
pletely erroneous. 

Woodruff Randolph, secretary-treas- 
urer of the I.T.U., points out that the 
Union has not reaffiliated with the 
A. F. of L. to date, but that there will 
be a referendum vote on May 21 on 
that issue. “The International Of- 
ficers,” he states, “are themselves 
divided as to the wisdom of reaffili- 
ating at this time. The I.T.U. will be 
satisfied with nothing less than full 
autonomy for international unions 
and, while the executive council of 
the A. F. of L., in February, 1941, 
agreed to an interpretation of its con- 
stitution that is substantially as the 
printers demand, a decision of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in March inter- 
preted the constitution of the A. F. of 
L. to mean that the A. F. of L. has full 
authority over international unions 
affiliated therewith. The U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia 
took the opposite view, but, of course, 
is reversed by the Court of Appeals. 

“To put it briefly, the A. F. of L. in 
recent years has claimed full author- 
ity (exercising some) over interna- 
tional unions. Then the District Court 
ruled otherwise. Following this, the 
A. F. of L. adjusts its sights again 
and agrees that it does not have 
power over international unions. 
Then comes the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals with the decision that the A. F. 
of L. does have control over interna- 
tional unions. Now it is anybody's 
guess as to what the A. F. of L. will 
make out of that. 

“In any event, the members of the 
Typographical Union are confronted 
with a very contradictory estimate of 
what the A. F. of L. really is or in- 
tends to be.” 











1900, he received the proposition to be- 
come associated with Cyrus Curtis, who 
about that time changed the form of his 
growing publishing interests from per- 
sonal to corporate ownership. 

The Ladies Home Journal had the 
then astounding circulation of about 
1,000,000 copies a month, and was on the 
upgrade. Later with the development of 
The Saturday Evening Post into the 
leading weekly publication, and sub- 
sequently the acquirement of The Coun- 
try Gentleman, the mechanical problems 
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which Mr. Williams and his associates 
had to solve were unlike anything faced 
by any group before. New methods were 
invented, and larger and yet larger 
presses were developed. 

In 1908, when the Curtis plant with a 
floor space of 22 acres—almost 1,000,000 
square feet—was erected, Mr. Williams 
had new mechanical problems. Then 
came the introduction of wet-process 
color printing of magazines, and also the 
need for new quick drying methods. He 
worked out these problems success- 
fully, and the whole industry has bene- 
fited because of his pioneering enter- 
prise. In 1935, he retired from active 
service, but retained his position as a 
director of the company. All through 
the years, Mr. Williams was a devoted 
friend of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Conkey Printed Targets 

Five pictures, six columns wide and 
covering one-half page area in the 
March 30 issue of the Hammond Times 
showed how machine-gun targets are 
printed, inspected, packed, and shipped 
from W. B. Conkey Company, in Ham- 
mond, Indiana. This firm obtained a 
contract to print 1,700,000 of the paper 
targets which required 1,225 press hours 
to complete. The targets are wrapped 50 
to a roll, and delivered to the Rock 
Island arsenal by truck. The company 
will receive $36,986 for its work. 

A news item appeared on page 70, of 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, to 
the effect that a contract had been ob- 
tained by the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation to print 50,000,000 gun tar- 
gets for the War Department at a price 
of $431,111. In this case the Federation 
acted as agent for about twenty-two 
Chicago printing establishments. 


Rapid Electrotype Profits 


Rapid Electrotype Company, Cincin- 
nati, reported to the Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange that its net profits for the 
year 1940 were $25,674, compared with 
a net loss of $11,803 for the year 1939. 
Current assets as of December 31, 1940, 
were shown to be $306,141, and current 
liabilities, $79,752. Comparable figures 
in 1939 were, $312,758, and $98,885. 


British Labor Shortage 

Printing should be a protected indus- 
try, so states an application for special 
deferment of all “irreplaceable workers” 
filed with the British Government by 
the British Federation of Master Print- 
ers. The long statement submitted to the 
Parliamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor, conveyed the information that 
the printing industry was suffering from 
the lack of skilled workers because of 
the raising of the age to 35 for men 
called into the armed services, and also, 
because last June, all surplus workers in 
the industry were released for employ- 
ment in munitions factories. 

The purpose of the statement was to 
request that the reserve age be not 
raised beyond 35 years for the industry, 
and that the printers might have the 
privilege of obtaining consideration for 
applications for deferment of irreplace- 
able workers in any printing plant. 








Record Lithographic Classes 

D. J. MacDonald, educational director 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
City, has issued a statement concerning 
several courses of study and training 
developed by the organization. A course 
in the scien latemaking is being 
constructed, ! a new course in the 
science of photography, offered by a 
lithographers group in Philadelphia, has 
a favorable enrollment of 75 men. 

Last year’s record enrollment of 166 
in the science of pressroom procedure, 
achieved by the Philadelphia group, has 





CONVENTION DATES 
April to June 


NATIONAL 
April 22-24 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
May 27-30 
Lithographers’ National Association 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 29-July 2 
Conference on Printing Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SECTIONAL 

April 25-26 
Atlantic Seaboard Graphic Arts 
Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 18-20 
Southern Master Printers’ Federation 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

May 24 
Tri-State Printers’ Association 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 


CRAFTSMEN CONFERENCES 
April 26-27 Dist. 7 

Leland Hotel, Springfield, Il. 
May 9-10 Dist. 8 

Kansas City, Mo. 
May 10 Dist. 2 

Hotel Kingsborough 

Gloversville, New York 
May 10 Dist. 4 

Traylor Hotel, Allentown, Pa. 
May 17 Dist. 6 

Faust Hotel, Rockford, Il. 
May 30-31 Dist. 3 

Ottawa, Canada 
June 13-15 Dist. 5 

Detroit, Mich. 
June 14-15 Dist. 14 

Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 











been exceeded this year by enrollments 
in that course, in Baltimore, of 194, and 
in Washington, D. C., of 175. 

Only twelve students will be accepted 
for the nine-weeks intensive course in 
the fundamentals of lithography to be 
given in New York City, beginning June 
30, so Mr. MacDonald reports. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary 

Edward J. Heckelman observed his 
thirty-fifth anniversary as an employe 
of W. B. Conkey & Company, Hammond, 
Indiana, on March 28. A Hammond 
newspaper published his picture and 
biographical sketch. He started as an 
office boy and is now one of the leading 
salesmen of the organization. 
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Four Great printing murals in the Aew Work Public Library 


| HE FOUR murals 


on this page are reproduced here 
through the courtesy of Benjamin 
Rosenberg, who sketched them from 
the originals recently completed in 
the New York City Public Library, 
of Thomas F. McGrath, who made 
the engravings, and of Haywood 
H. Hunt, who published them in 
Share Your Knowledge Review. 

Mr. Lanning, the mural artist, 
explains that he is illustrating here 
the four stages in “The Story of 
the Recorded Word.” 

The first panel depicts Moses com- 
ing down from Mount Sinai with 
“tables of testimony” which have 
been described in Exodus 32: “the 
tables were written on both their 
sides; on the one side and on the 
other were they written. And the 
tables were the work of God, and 
the writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables.” 

The story was chosen because it 
illustrates writing by engraving on 
clay or stone. 





show influence of printing upon events and history from the 


At the right above is pictured a 
monk of the middle ages seated in 
some monastery patiently copying a 
manuscript by reed or quill pen. 
Here we have the contrast between 
the careful and reverent preserva- 
tion of recorded thought and in- 
spirational, creative writing by early 
prophets like Moses. 

Gutenberg’s invention of print- 
ing by movable types is portrayed 
at the left. The inventor stands 
holding a printed page while his 
benefactor, Adolph of Nassau, who 
rewarded him with a life pension, 
scrutinizes the sheet critically. This 
episode came after Gutenberg had 
lost all his printing equipment to 
an unworthy partner but was en- 
abled to continue through the far- 
sighted benefactions of this man, 
the Elector of Mainz. 

Mural No. 4 shows office interior 
of the New York Tribune. White- 
law Reid, sponsor of the linotype 
inventor, Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
looks over the first mechanically set 
newspaper. The inventor is seated 
at his keyboard. 


earliest biblical tablets down to our modern daily newspaper 
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@ No PRINTING PLANT owner cares to 
endanger the efficiency of his plant 
with obsolete equipment that wiil eat 
his profits to the bone and leave all 
of his efforts without benefit. It is no 
more foolish to attempt to go ahead 
and operate with old equipment than 
it is to buy haphazardly. 

The writer has talked over new 
equipment purchasing with many 
printers throughout the country. A 
brief summary of the standards that 
these plant owners use in consider- 
ing new equipment is presented in 
these paragraphs. It does not attempt 
to set up a rigid set of rules that all 
units must meet, but rather some 
sort of gage that a shop owner may 
apply to the units he has under con- 
sideration in hopes of securing the 
largest return from his investment. 

Ordinarily we would suppose that 
the original price of the unit under 
consideration was of the most im- 
portance. While this factor has its 
nerits it is not half so important as 
a consideration of the value of the 
machine to the shop, its actual cost 
of operation and installation, and its 
service life. 

In selecting new equipment this 
first standard should be set up: That 
purchases should be determined not 
by the list price but by what the 
actual value of the equipment is to 
the plant. 

When determining the value of a 
unit to the plant the following fac- 
tors should be considered: Original 
cost, the installation cost of any spe- 
cial foundations, service guarantee of 
the manufacturer, the service life, 
cost of operation, salvage value, effi- 
ciency in use, cost of power con- 
sumption, maintenance costs, and its 
adaptability to the shop itself. 

While giving due consideration to 
the original cost, the other factors 
listed should be reviewed, as they all 
directly affect it. It does not prove 
true that a machine with the lowest 
list price is always the most econom- 
ical machine. Its operating and main- 
tenance cost may be so high and its 
service life so short that it will, in 
the end, be the most costly. 

One plant owner of the writer’s 
acquaintance goes a bit further and 
figures the cost for a year of oper- 
ation for each separate machine in 
his entire plant inventory. 


How to Find Equipment Bargains 
By ERNEST W. FAIR 


First he considers the service life. 
For the advantage of exposition let 
us consider two comparable units, 
though our figures will be overdrawn 
for emphasis. Unit A has a list price 
of $1,000, while unit B has a list price 
of $500. 

The service life of unit A is ten 
years, while unit B has a guaranteed 
service life of five years. Therefore 
our printer readily figures that unit 
A’s original cost for each year of 
operation will be $100, as will that of 
unit B, so actually there is no dif- 
ference in the two machines when 
considering comparative service life. 

Maintenance cost is next. He finds 
that unit A will cost $15 a year for 
maintenance, unit B, $35. Then oper- 
ating cost—for unit A $50, for unit 
B it would be $75. 

Thus, with consideration of those 
factors, we find the annual cost of 
unit A to be $165, of unit B $210, 
and we have still other points to 
bring into consideration. 

Consequently, the list price was 
far from the cheapest. On these 
points alone there would be a dif- 
ference of $45 a year. 

But the greatest cost will come 
from renewal of unit B at the end of 
its five-year service life, while unit 
A would still be performing its 
functions. 

Now let us consider other factors, 
the first of which is the installation 
cost. This in some instances may be 
higher for one machine than for an- 
other. Under that heading should be 
considered freight, haulage, time for 
installation, special foundations nec- 
essary, special accessories necessary 
to put the unit into operation, and 
other similar features. 

Following this, the service guaran- 
tee of the manufacturer with regard 
to replacement of parts and upkeep 
of the units should be considered. 
Naturally a machine guaranteed to 
replacement against any breakage or 
wearing out by a manufacturer is 
preferable over another carrying no 
guarantee, or one that is made up 
completely of high-sounding phrases 
and wordage. 

The cost of operation is next. This 
should take into consideration power 
consumed, replacement of individual 
power unit, cost of operation, and 
similar items. 








With this point should be judged 
the efficiency of the equipment to 
perform the task at hand. One ma- 
chine may be able to do a gross 
dollar’s worth of business for 10 
cents, while another will have an 
operating cost of 20 cents. The dif- 
ference may mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

Nor should the relationship of the 
new unit to the balance of the plant 
be overlooked. No purchase of a unit 
should ever be made if that unit does 
not fit into the production’ plan of 
the shop. 

Referring to this production, the 
printer will find that his schedule 
calls for this particular unit handling 
$12,000 worth of production a year. 
Machine A performs this for 10 cents 
on the dollar, while machine B does 
so for 20 cents on the dollar. That 
would be a production cost of $120 
a year for A and $240 for B. 

Summarizing our dollar-and-cents 
facts for the ten-year service life 
period we are figuring on, we find: 

UNIT A 
Original cost, one machine. . .$1,000 
Maintenance, ten years at $15. 150 


Operation, ten years at $50.... 500 

Installation, one machine, $40. 40 

Production cost, ten years $120 1,200 

Matalin heen $2,890 
UNIT B 


Original cost, two machines. .$1,000 
Maintenance, ten years at $35. 350 
Operation, ten years at $75.... 750 
Installation, two machines, $55 110 
Production cost, ten years $240 2,400 


MOtall oct fewer oak es mio $4,610 

Thus, over the ten-year period 
there would actually be $1,720 dif- 
ference in the cost of units A and B, 
though A, the cheaper over the ten- 
year period, had a higher first cost. 

The adaptability of the units to the 
shop, insurance factors, effects on the 
men using them, salvage value, and 
other details would perhaps show an 
even wider gulf between the two. 


* * 


Annual in Sections 

Students at the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas, have adopted 
a good idea in connection with get- 
ting out their college annual. Instead 
of the rush and bustle at the end of 
the year, when exams are pressing 
hard and other activities clamor for 
attention, this annual is published in 
five sections, distributed over the 
year, all sections being drilled with 
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three holes so they can be inserted 
into a handsome binder at the end of 
the year. 

There are many advantages in this 
method, aside from saving the rush 
of getting out the complete annual at 
the close of the school term. Adver- 
tising, for instance, can be increased, 
being spread over the five sections, 
and greater possibilities are offered 
advertising prospects. Too, various 
features of interest, photographic 
scenes, and so on, can be secured and 
used before they have had time to 
get cold and interest has waned, yet 
they can be preserved in the com- 
plete binding for refreshing mem- 
ries in future years. It also gives 
the students more time for giving 
complete study to the contents, and 
for working with photographers, en- 
gravers, and printers, by spreading 
these details over the school year. 

Copies of the annual which have 
been sent us are exceptionally fine 
specimens, a credit to the students 
as well as to the engravers and the 
printers, and it is clearly evident the 
photographers know what to do in 
order to get results, both action and 
beauty. The editors know how to 
pack a wallop when it comes to 
reader interest, and it is certain the 
students are under the best of guid- 
ance and instruction from every 
standpoint, from editorial presenta- 
tion of material through the design 
and layout for effective presentation 
of the material they have prepared. 
The size, 9 by 12 inches, permits of 
featuring photographic reproductions 
in good size, and printed on a good 
heavy enamel paper the halftones 
stand out in all their true beauty. 

Our congratulations are most sin- 
cerely extended to all those respon- 
sible for the work of. producing the 
annual, from preparatory work to 
managing details of printing. 


* * 
Two W. B. Mitchells 


The very first Specimen Review 
item in the February issue brought 
a letter from William Mitchell, of 
The Observer Printing House, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, claiming he 
produced the specimen. It happened 
that there was no return address on 
the package. Having known William 
Mitchell, a printer of Greenfield, In- 
diana, for fifty years, it was assumed 
that the specimen must be his. The 
embarrassed editor apologizes to the 
two W. B. Mitchells. 


The Causes and Correction of Slurs 
By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


@ THE IMPORTANCE of careful make- 
ready on any forms containing wood- 
mounted halftones was brought out 
in one inquiry received during this 
past month. The inquiring subscriber 
explained his difficulty by sending 
me a page from an eight-page form 
and a cover sheet of the same size 
page, run four pages, print and turn. 
The cover (in blue) printed on the 
same press gave a different problem 
from that of the eight-page form. 

A slur developed on about every 
twenty-five sheets just at the point 
where the cylinder leaves the regis- 
ter rack, about five inches back from 
the gripper edge. It also slurred at 
the back side, when leaving impres- 
sion. The latter slur was caused on 
all sheets and all runs, regardless of 
the amount of packing on the cylin- 
der (less for the cover run). 

An attempt was made to check all 
of the common causes of this slur 
(according to the “book”)—grippers 
adjusted evenly; register rack ad- 
justed according to manual; packing 
was of tag board with oiled tympan 
sheet, which crept away from the 
guide (gripper) edge on the eight- 
page run; feedboard was lowered as 
much as possible; gripper bite was 
about two picas. The printer listed 
the possible causes as wood bases on 
halftones; worn plunger shoe—one 
side wore out on the next job—and 
a possible mechanical defect on the 
press due to inexperienced machin- 
ist who erected the press—who was 
not a pressman but a fair machinist. 

This press, as explained in the let- 
ter, is a standard one of recent make, 
has done good work on ordinary jobs 
but has always made excessive noise 
for a new machine, and has always 
worn out the left-hand back plunger 
shoe in a comparatively short time. 
This shoe gets hot on short runs, 
even when oiled with neat’s-foot oil 
twice daily. The cylinder rode the 
bearers on impression (without form 
in press). 

Plates for this job all were new, 
mounted on wood. First proofs were 
excellent. No spot sheet or cutout 
sheets were used in the makeready. 
Four thousand were run from each 
form and makeready packing. 

The solution to the problem begins 
with the fact that specially prepared 
plates together with special ink, non- 


offset spray, and the other accessories 
may be used to print on some rotary 
presses without any makeready. This 
method of printing is impracticable 
with forms of halftones mounted on 
wood because the required precision 
is lacking in the plates and possibly 
in the adjustment of press. 

Where the drawsheet pulls out of 
the clamps, the cause may be from 
the press being set out of level, that 
the cylinder is not firmly riding the 
bearers, or that the form is under 
type high, the cylinder being over- 
packed and traveling faster than the 
form. 

The first precaution should be to 
make sure, with gage and block lev- 
eler, that each halftone on wood is 
level and type high. Packing made 
of oiled-manila tympan paper, with 
five or six sheets of sixty- or sev- 
enty-pound sized- and- supercalen- 
dered stock under the drawsheet for 
makeready convenience, is preferred 
to tag board. One or two spotsheets, 
filled in with tissue, will be needed. 
Time will be saved and better jobs 
obtained with mechanical overlays. 

When one registers the spot sheets 
and the base sheet for mechanical 
overlay in the packing, these being 
super, the pressman should remove 
one sheet from the packing for each 
sheet added. Thus he adds just the 
overlays, the packing remaining the 
same. Avoid overpacking the cylin- 
der where the slurring tails of the 
halftone dots are pointing away from 
the gripper edge. 

After the makeready is in place on 
the cylinder, the sheet being printed 
should be about .003 inch above 
bearers which should firmly ride the 
bed bearers when printing with the 
form on the press and cylinder down 
on impression. Otherwise it is quite 
possible that the cylinder should be 
lowered. 

When the press manufacturer’s 
erector adjusts the cylinder on a 
new press, he purposely avoids set- 
ting the cylinder too hard on the 
bearers until the press has been op- 
erated a few months, when it is 
pulled down harder on the bearers, 
after parts have had time to run in. 
If the cylinder of your press does 
not ride the bearers, it should be 
adjusted by a pressman or erector. 
After this adjustment, it is necessary 
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to be sure the intermediate gear is 
adjusted to cylinder gear in respect 
of their pitch line. It should be pos- 
sible to move the intermediate gear 
on its stud by hand but it should not 
be loose. 

Next the register rack should be 
adjusted. Release trip and turn the 
press ahead until the rack is cen- 
tered on and in mesh with the seg- 
ment, which then should be securely 
bolted on the cylinder. Loosen bolts 
holding rack to the bed and turn the 
press ahead one complete cycle until 
the rack is again centered on and in 
mesh with the segment. Tighten the 
bolts just enough to prevent moving 
the rack by hand but allowing it to 
be moved by light taps of a hammer. 
Start the press slowly, gradually in- 
crease to half speed. Stop press and 
tighten bolts a trifle more, then bring 
the press up to full speed, stop it and 
set the bolts up tight. 

The air spring should be just suffi- 
cient to check and reverse the bed 
without straining the bed driving 
mechanism. The amount of spring is 
regulated by adjusting the plunger 
either forward or backward upon the 
plunger screw. The position of the 
plunger can hardly be predetermined 
since the amount of air spring re- 
quired will vary with the area and 
weight of form, viscosity of the ink, 
and speed of the press. 

If the roll on the side of the star 
gear, which passes through the shoes 
when stopping and starting the bed, 
tends to become warm, there is not 
enough pressure and the plunger 
should be moved nearer to the end 
of the screw. On the other hand, if 
the star gear shaft and the yoke box 
bearing become warm, the pressure 
is too great when the plunger should 
be moved back on the screw. Too 
much pressure can be detected when 
the fly-wheel tends to slacken its 
speed a trifle at the time the plunger 
is in the air chamber while the bed 
is reversing at the end of the stroke. 
A little too much air spring is better 
than not enough. 

See that all the bolts and nuts are 
tight, also all the pipe connections. 
Don’t forget to change position of 
plungers when changing speed of 
press. If the plunger squeaks when 
entering the air chamber it may be 
because the leather needs a soaking 
in tepid neat’s-foot oil overnight or 
because the leather is not sufficiently 
expanded. Clean the leather and air 
chamber with gasoline when adjust- 





ing leather. Expansion is accom- 
plished by turning the hand-nut in 
the center of the plunger a little as 
if it were being unscrewed. The edge 
of the leather should be spread out 
with the fingers so that the edge that 
goes first into the air chamber will 
be caught and spread out by the air 
pressure. The troublesome plunger 
may be set to fit too tight. It should 
fit no tighter than other plungers. 

Makeready of plates on wood is 
necessary because wood is not sta- 
ble. It will warp or shrink or swell 
under atmospheric influences. The 
plate may be level and type high as 
it leaves the engraving plant. It may 
or may not be level and type high 
when it is set in the form. The same 
applies after makeready following 
premakeready. Finally it may warp, 
shrink, or swell on the press during 
a run of considerable length. 

This lack of stability renders wood 
base very treacherous under com- 
pression of printing. You may gage 
a plate on wood mount and get an 
approximate idea of its condition. 
Even with the modern gages and 
block levelers there is no telling in 
advance how the wood mount will 
behave under impression. The inex- 
perienced and even pressmen with 
many years’ experience are guessing 
to some extent when marking out 
overlays for plates on wood. They 
know what the overlays would ac- 
complish with plates on metal base 
but fail to get the same results with 
wood mounts. Again, different plates 
on wood require different squeeze. 
Not infrequently, after all the make- 
ready seems thorough and complete, 
the run cannot be made until the 
makeready is reinforced, due to the 
treacherous wood base. 

When there are doubts about the 
manner in which your press was 
erected, it might be well to contact 
the press manufacturer. Arrange, if 
not for a special trip, at least to have 
an erector stop when in your vicin- 
ity and check over the press. 


* * 
Cuts Mounted by Tape 


Double coated Scotch tape saves a 
lot of time when proofing or making 
electrotypes, according to Frederick 
H. Bartz, of Harry Baird Corpora- 
tion. He finds that the strips hold 
temporarily but firmly on either 
metal or wood and prove handy 
when making adjustments needed 
for positioning and in color register. 





The Vertical Display 

Answers to the question “Which 
Way Would You Place a Vertical 
Display?” published on page 62 of 
the March issue, were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of having the top to 
the left, as the editor contended. 
There is not sufficient room to pub- 
lish all letters but the important 
points are brought out in three. 

The first is by D. Hoolsema, super- 
intendent of printing, The James 
Bayne Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. “I say you are right,” he 
states. “Top of page should be at left 
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General reader opinion stands against an 
advertisement positioned with top to right 


whether it is a left-hand page or a 
right-hand page. We have always 
followed this procedure and _ the 
writer well remembers when he was 
a stoneman that we always figured 
the end of the line was always the 
top of the page. This applied to both 
a vertical page in a horizontal book, 
or a horizontal page in a vertical 
book. This would automatically place 
the top at the left of the page. 

“A few years back the National 
Geographic Magazine placed some of 
its pictures with the tops to the right 
and some with the tops to the left. A 
man would either have to be left- 
handed or a contortionist to look at 
the pictures. Lately this magazine 
places tops to the left regardless of 
whether a left- or right-hand page.” 

Al. S. Hanson, of The Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company, Denver, 
also made reference to the National 
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Geographic Magazine. “We have al- 
ways,” he writes, “placed vertical 
pages with the top to the left. Once 
in the National Geographic Magazine 
we noticed illustrations were placed 
with the top on the right and the 
captions next to the gutter on right- 
hand pages. This made some of us 
feel uneasy, but not the writer, who 
has always insisted that a book reads 
from left to right. It makes no differ- 
ence where the page comes—last 
page or elsewhere—it should read 
from left to right, the same as the 
balance of the book. 


One more letter is too good to skip, 
this from R. E. Baur, assistant to the 
production manager of The Iron Age, 
New York City. He designed the lay- 
out reproduced here. His conclusion 
should be an argument settler, no 
matter whether one is a confirmed 
right-hander or left-hander of ver- 
tical displays, on any page. 

“My personal opinion,” asserts Mr. 
Baur, “is ‘Don’t.’ We have always 
been able to find a way with a little 
maneuvering to get away from such 
display. That is, if it is an advertise- 
ment. If it is tabular work in the edi- 
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Readers agreed almost unanimously that to 


position a vertical ad this way is correct 


“It is truly amazing how difficult 
it seems to be to get certain details 
cleared up for all time. Maybe this is 
what makes printing so interesting, 
and we are amazed at the consistent 
good stuff that comes to us in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. You 
seem never to run out of good mate- 
rial—valuable stuff.” 

Now, admittedly, some of that last 
paragraph does not amplify the sub- 
ject. Being a human being as well as 
an editor, the old blue pencil couldn’t 
be reached. 

Another letter came in from O. R. 
Thompson, printer of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, commenting, “It seems strange 
that anyone would seriously argue 
that ads should be made up any way 
other than with the head to the left 
regardless of whether or not it is 
the last page.” He also points to 
National Geographic Magazine. 


One reader re-positioned the layout prov- 
ing that horizontal display has no rivals 


torial section, it may be necessary at 
times to use a vertical display. 

“Sometimes, especially in the case 
of an advertisement which is in plate 
form, it is impossible to escape ver- 
tical display. Then the heading should 
always be to one’s left. In this man- 
ner it is more easily read. By a slight 
twist of the head the wording can be 
read from left to right. In the other 
position you almost have to stand on 
your head so you can read it. Placed 
with top to left, the words stand out 
as individual words. Placed the other 
way, nothing is legible; everything 
seems to be running together in a 
most disconcerting manner. 

“Such vertical display should and 
can be avoided. I have made up a 
small rough layout showing how I 
would get away from such a layout. 
I believe it is not only more readable 
but more attractive.” 


Color Printing Pays 
Today’s wide-spread use of color, 
due to technological advancements, 
is being made only because the con- 
sumer wants it. The love of color is 
universal, and is based on laws as 
natural as the law of gravity. Ask 
any lover whether he would prefer 
a photograph of his sweetheart in 
color or one in black and white. 
From the day we are born, through 
every waking moment, we are wit- 
nessing a lifelong panorama of color 
scenes. No matter where you look 
about you, you see color. You do not 
see black and white. 
But after all is said and done, the 
real test is—does color pay? And for 
you who want facts, here they are. 
An analysis by Dr. Daniel Starch of 
5,000,000 inquiries from 3,500 adver- 
tisements of 163 firms showed that 
color advertisements brought 53 per 
cent greater direct returns than did 
black and white. 
Several years ago, the National 
Bellas Hess Company took the cat- 
alog sales records of 25 full-color 
pages, 25 rotagravure pages, and also 
25 black-and-white pages of similar 
merchandise. Results showed that 
the 25 four-color pages sold more 
than the 50 rotagravure and black- 
and-white pages combined, which is 
an achievement worth noting. 
Cannon Mills began advertising in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal in 1924. 
In January, 1926, a questionnaire 
asking, “What brand of turkish tow- 
els do you like best?” was sent to a 
group of Ladies’ Home Journal sub- 
scribers. Three other questionnaires 
have followed with these results: 
Date of Questionnaire Result 
January, 1926... 8.4 per cent 
named Cannon 

17.0 per cent 
named Cannon 

40.0 per cent 
named Cannon 

September, 1930, 56.7 per cent 
named Cannon 

And Cannon has kept right on us- 
ing color because this famous mill 
learned that Cannon loaded with 
color hits the sales bull’s-eye! 

Campbell’s Soup Company says: 
“Our advertisements are not keyed 
for checking of returns, but we do 
know that one of the largest “bulges” 
in our sales came at the very time 
when we converted most of our two- 
color advertising to four colors.”— 
Guy Bernardo in“Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review.” 


July, 1927 


June, 1929 
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“HVYDRY”’ 


Odorless Quick Drying 


INKS 


have demonstrated their 
unequalled advantages for 


IN ACTUAL USE FOR OVER TWO YEARS 



























PACKAGE PRINTING 


AND HERE ARE SOME 


of those advantages 


“HYDRY” inks are absolutely odorless. 


They dry so quickly that offset is reduced to a 
new minimum. 


With “HYDRY,” bread-wrappers can be printed, 
waxed, rewound and shipped in a very few hours. 


Paper milk bottles, butter cartons and similar 
packages can be printed, die cut, stripped and 
glued in a continuous high speed operation. 


“HYDRY” inks provide a new brilliance and clean- 
ness of color unequalled by conventional inks. 


They can be made non-rub and non-scratch. 


They are non-skinning and will remain open on 
the press for long periods of time. 


With the ‘HYDRY”’ process their use improves the 
strength, folding, and in the case of bread-wrappers, 
the sealing qualities of printed stock. 


Greater mileage is obtained due to thinner, non- 
penetrating films with comparable brilliance. 


10. They will not injure rubber plates in any way. 





Write today for full information about 
“HYDRY”’ INKS 











Little Alteration of Equipment Necessary 


Only two changes of regular press equipment are necessary 
for the use of ‘‘HYDRY”’ inks, (1) A simple inexpensive steam 
applicator which we can supply or you can build yourself 
according to our designs; (2) The use of rubber or synthetic 
rubber rollers throughout instead of composition rollers. Since 
“HYDRY" inks have no deleterious effects on rubber rollers, 
their life is much greater than that of composition rollers, pro- 
viding a saving which more than pays for the difference in cost. 


More Than Two Years of Testing 


“HYDRY” is a completely new type of printing ink and drying 
process fully covered by a series of U. 5. Patents granted and 
pending, and was developed by Michigan Research Labora- 
tories, Inc. They were first announced to the trade on February 
17, 1941, after more than two years of commercial use in 
selected types of printing plants throughout the country. These 
two years of testing have demonstrated beyond question the 
amazing advantages of ‘“‘HYDRY”’ ins for the specialty printer 
of bread wrappers, paper milk bottles, food containers, etc. 
They are not, however, design2d for the commercial printer 
and are in their present form not recommended for that use, 
although from our tests there is a great possibility that these inks 
will provide the answer to many of the difficulties encountered 
with the excessive heat used in fast-drying web printing. 





Manufactured under license by 


E. J. KELLY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


1904 N. Pitcher Street 
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MAXOPAQ 


IS OPAQUE 





More and more of today's printing buyers 
are wanting smashing solids and bright 
colors. Perilous on many papers, these 
effects are safe on Maxopaque. Its posi- 
tive opacity ends show-through and 
makes possible the bolder use of ink and 
illustration. Where mailing cost 
is a factor, Maxopaque is win- 
ning preference, too, because 
its high opacity makes practical 
the use of lighter weights. Speci- 
fy Maxopaque on your next run 
—either letterpress or offset. 





Add to Maxopaque's opacity the following 
benefits: It is exceedingly strong, hence 
lighter weights can be used without sacri- 
ficing strength. It is very white—so 
white, indeed, that it sharpens detail and 
heightens color. Prove it where proof 


means most—on your presses. 





THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—See Pages 102-104 












Mere are all the texture characteristics of 


a high-priced sheet, at a moderate cost. 





Subtle colors that express a delicate feeling 
in themselves, or serve as a background 

for bolder treatment. Two surfaces, matching 
Antique and Smooth, for unusual 
combinations, and a sheet that 


handles easily on the press. 


Sprathmore 








Introducing 





One of the most important and 


interesting papers Strathmore has ever produced. 


Volume I, Number 2 in the STRATHMORE 
NEW BUSINESS SERIES. Ths second folder, 
STRATHMORE PASTELLE, features a variety 
of uses for this new paper, ranging 

from menus to envelope enclosures. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 


Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 102-104—Or in January, 21-28 
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Wou have many customers who would like to 





see Strathmore Pastelle. Make this an 






excuse for calling on some of those “busy” 






prospects, who are usually the best customers. 






This is the paper to recommend for style printing... 





a paper to produce outstanding results at 





moderate cost. Ask your dealer 





for sample sheets or dummies. 
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OUR FOREFATHERS found in America a vast new con- 


tinental expanse . . . embracing millions upon millions 
of acres of fertile farm lands . . . interminable forests 
. .. immense quantities of natural resources. But fore- 
most among the New World's dynamic forces were the 
settlers themselves: these were men and women who 
dreamed dreams ... braved the terrors of. the wilder- 
ness ... built with their hands and their genius a nation 
unlike any other that has ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. This mighty commonwealth conceived and 
brought forth Mdss Production ».. and that fascinating 
and peculiarly American phenomenon, Modern Adver- 
fising. For.sixteen years, WESTVACO’ INSPIRATIONS FOR 
PRINTERS has presented significant specimens of Mod- 
ern Advertising intended to afford ideas and sug- 
gestions to those who shape advertising appeals . . . 
choose printing media and papers for the best results. 
This publication is not for sale, but your printer will 
gladly supply you with a copy. Tell him you want 
NUMBER 128—the issue with the cover design shown at 


the right. Phone him to-day. 


PRINTERS OF AMERICA! This insert, with copy exactly as 
shown above, will appear in the May issues of a group of 
advertising magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will, 
upon request, send you a supply of the current issue, No. 
128, in order that you may be able to forward copies, 
without delay, to those who ask for them. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY | 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° 
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Copyright, 1941, by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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Courtesy of Associated American Artists, N.Y.C. 
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HAT WILL IT MEAN TO YOU? gil, 
AD 


CUSTOMER DOESN’T HAVE TO GUESS Ga -D PICKS OUT 


EXACTLY WHAT HE WANTS... AND THE ORDER CLOSES 





sheets of Cover, Text, Offset and Opaque 
stocks, constantly renewable without ex- 
tra cost. In several thousand of America’s 
leading printing, advertising and art es- 
tablishments it is daily proving its worth. 
It is for sale to the graphic arts only. The 
price of $5.00 is nominal .. . but a frac- 
tion of its cost. It will help you. 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-File con- 
tains hundreds of double 9 x 12 dummy # 








BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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DON’T RISK your profits on cheap, untried 
paper. Too often it slows up work, delays de- 
livery, puts you in bad with your customer. 
Keep your costs down and your customers 
satisfied by using Management Bond—a 
known, dependable, watermarked paper 
made by Hammermill especially for low 
price jobs. Management Bond is sturdy... 
runs well on your presses... is uniform in 


finish, color and performance. It pays two 
profits—one when you print the job...a 
second when your pleased customer re-orders. 
Quickly available through Hammermill 
Agents in white and 10 colors, in standard 
weights and sizes. To make your selling 
easier, send for the Management Bond port- 
folio. Contains printed forms; tells how to 
design a form, what sizes to use for economy. 





Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the Management Bond Port- 
folio of printed forms. 


Name 





Position. 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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( 


at Superior too, the night 








crew is on the job. That’s 






why your engraving or ad 


setting job will be ready in 






double-quick time.... 








Superior’s day-and-night 





service gives you “quality 






with quickness”— and no 


overtime charges. 










Got a rush job? Just call 
SUPERIOR for prompt 
action... Our telephone 


number is SUPerior 7070. 











215 W. SUPERIOR STREET 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 












For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 

















Odd-measure slugs accurately 
sawed to the desired length as 
they are ejected, and deposited in 
the galley ready for im- 
mediate use. It’s auto- 
matic — 100%. Just a 
turn of the dial gives P 
you the exact measure ran ie 
you want. No hand- ' 

sawing — no extra han- ECON 
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dling. Used by progres- 
sive composing rooms ACCURACY 
everywhere. 





MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


124 N. Union Street, Chicago 


OMY- EFFICIENCY 


MOHR SAW - 
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PWN WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM 


Speedy plate mounting . .. . precision registering... . 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
press production. 

Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


“WARN OCK’ mini “STERLING?” 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS “SSitmie*” TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE «+ «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 





23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Asx yourseE-r: “Will it pay me to install a ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel-Electric Set?” 

Hundreds of power users say ““YES!”’ 

Look at your present electric bills. If the total is $50 
or more a month... and if your rate is 2c or more a 
kilowatt-hour . . . then the ‘‘Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric 
Set can do a money-saving job for you! 

Outstanding Diesel efficiency—developed by the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., world’s largest maker of Die- 
sel engines—is responsible for the economical perform- 
ance of these private generating plants. You use 
low-cost, low-grade fuel . . . such as No. 3 domestic 
burner oil. Fool-proof operation. Installation of the set 
is a simple matter. Low first cost. Easy to buy! Sizes 
from 15 to 90 kilowatts. SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE! 
@ Practically any power load, from 10 kilowatts up, can be 
economically handled by ‘‘Caterpillar’’? Diesel-Electric Sets— 
singly or in multiple hook-up. Each unit is complete and self- 
contained. Supplies steady voltage without the need of switch- 


board, voltage regulator or other external control apparatus. 
Here is the way to get electricity at rock-bottom cost! 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending 
on average load and local price of fuel. 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESE -ELECTRIC SETS 


Cee ee ee ee 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. IP-4, Peoria, Illinois 

Please send free information on “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric 
Sets. Our kilowatt-load is about 
Our monthly power bill is about $ 
NAME 
STREET 
(2) ee vee eee eee sy yy | neicncpsiaipmas 
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WHERE BETTER INKS BEGIN 


From deep within the earth comes the gas which is 
burned to make carbon black, basic ingredient of 
all black inks. 

Pictured above is one of Huber’s own gas wells in 
the Texas Panhandle. Its gas will be converted into 
carbon black specifically for Huber inks in Huber’s 
own processing plants. 

Yes, from the ground up, Huber controls every 
step in the production of its inks and raw materials. 
From this rigid, unequalled control comes the qual- 
ity and uniformity which have made Huber prod- 


ucts outstanding in the graphic arts since 1780. 


Have You the Facts about 
VELO COLD SET INK 


for Your Business 


Huber Velo Cold Set Ink and Printing Process 
opens whole new horizons in better reproduction 
for high speed printing. Velo ink solidifies the in- 
stant it touches the paper, and permits printing 
of fine screen halftones on absorbent papers. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ ST.LOUIS + BOSTON 
























Give your catalog that custom-built finish, with 
BROCK and RANKIN Hard Binding, designed to 
your specifications. The difference in price is little 
. In customer satisfaction, enormous! 
A dummy costs you nothing. Just tell us what you want. Our 
expert craftsmen, modern automatic equipment, and daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 case bound books guarantee you economical 
production and fast delivery. 


CERCLA mechanical metal binding, CER-FLEX flexible 
plastic binding and TALLY-HO, the new loose leaf bind- 
ing are now a part of our extensive service. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


B,OOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


[°° 


6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


AMERI 





For 
Banc-up 
Joss Ano 


Automatic 


aan) BLUED LIKE A GUN!” 








AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES... BROOKLYN. N.Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
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You'll be in good company 
when you install a TAYLOR 


REGISTERSCOPE 


It's Revolutionary! Simple! and Accurate! 
Many of the most progressive printers 
of America have bought them. 





WHAT THEY SAY... 


VON HOFFMANN PRESS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“All reports that we have received on the 
Registerscope from our men are nothing 
but the highest, and we feel sure that you 
have a piece of equipment here which 
the printing industry has needed for a 
long time and we wish you a large meas- 
ure of success in your sales effort.’ 


DAVIS, DELANEY & HARRS, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
"We tried it first on a sheet 46 by 63!/2, 
with 48 sets of four color plates. The re- 
sult was pleasant and amazing. We hon- 
estly feel we will have saved in six months 
enough to pay for this." 


TAYLOR MACHINE CO. 


210 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 



































PRINTING INKS 


Thelr Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 


printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 




















COOLMAN’S earip | 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simolify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50 fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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BY THE MILLION 


DEMANDS and desires of mil- 
lions of buyers are turned into 
profitable sales when effective 
and economical mailing pieces 
do their part. And for long-run, ; | 
productive printed advertising, | 
be sure to specify SARATOGA 
English Finish — folds well, 
dries quickly, takes smooth ink 
impression, gives excellent half- 
tone reproduction, and saves 


GET YOUR COPY 


of our new and informative 
demonstration folder, BY 
THE MILLION! Make 
your request now. 


money because it is especially 
made for low-cost production. 
In White, India and six colors 
in standard sizes and weights. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street - New York City, N. Y. 
Boston . Chicago - Cleveland 







INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 





Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER - INTERNA: 
TIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT « INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR + BEESWING 
MANIFOLD « TICONDEROGA BOOK - TICONDEROGA TEXT - INTER- 
NATIONAL TI-OPAKE - CHAMPLAIN BOOK + SARATOGA BOOK 
SARATOGA COVER - INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 
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Does Wr Smudge 


keep your estimates 
out-of-line? 



















 aaiseretea 







@ If your estimator has to boost his cost figures to play 
safe against offsetting—and loses jobs by doing it— 







don’t blame him! 





What you need is DeVilbiss Offset Protection that will 
bar Mr. Smudge from your 
shop. You can depend on 
it to keep press sheets 
running smoothly without 
the danger of offsetting. 
DeVilbiss Equipment 
comes in a variety of types 
to strait-jacket Mr. Smudge 












on any kind of press. 





You can really sharpen your 


pencil on estimates and 





This modern, Guat, Sihty effi- pocket more profit with 
cient spray gun 1sinclude inevery e e 
i DeVilbiss Offset Protec- 


outfit—portable or stationary, with 
tion on the job. Better find 








or without air compressor, pres- 
sure or gravity feed. 


e 
Equipment licensed for use under : 
US. Patent No. 2.078,790. out about it for sure, today. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY « TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed 


TRY 
MODELS | 


Mechanically 


NOW 407% vari sche 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


Immediate Delivery Can Be Made from Stock. 
Insist on Roberts. If Your Dealer Does Not 
Carry It in Stock, Order Direct from Factory. 


Quantity Discounts Quoted Upon Request 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF —Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, 
THE Solid or Removable No. Slide 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














PmiINGDAHL BINDERY 
2 Edition Book Binders 


| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
N 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 




























for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 





re APERS « 
7 [es PRINTERS 








“pect Plasticolor Govern per 


TRADE MARK 


when you want Sparkling G-L-I-T-T-E-R .. . Beautiful 
C-O-L-O-R... DURABILITY « Laminated, not coated 





Sold only by BECKETT PAPER CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















“PAK UP NOW! 











WHEN PRINTING GOES 


10 Boxes to the “Pak’’ 
Convenient ... Compact ...Clean...one 
or ten sheets instantly available... fits q 
the desk drawer. youR LABEL in patented a 
slot is there at re-order time. You can = 
handle small orders quickly and profitably : 
and deliver in the smart one-piece box 


THERE’S ALWAYS 


2 ee ee eee ek e 
| } | | \ f | : HERE’S THE AAA VALUE IN WATERMARKED BONDS 
SLO 
Uy 
qn hs 


As a contrast to gloss printing 4 saceaiaciinail BOND sennaiiniines 
may we suggest that youtty ” PACKAGED FOR PROFIT! 

Morrill’s Dullset inks. These inks 7 nila liieeaiaraaatilie 

produce effects which simulate 

artist’s water colors, but do not 

bleed in water. They require 


_ no special roller or printing 


: 


®@ Another Munising FIRST! 

. A sturdy, dust-proof storage and 

= delivery unit. EASY TO INVEN- 

'=  TORY...NO WASTE...READY 

yy ~ FOR RUSH JOBS... ACCURATE 

AZ 4°41G MILL CUT SAVES. TIME... FITS 

7 Yon Liye Mlb yy = THE STOCK ROOM SHELVES. 
Y Ve, (544°Y 44 1°\1| 4 VU o THE MUNISING PAPER CO. 

y j WY yy Wl : 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CASLON BOND DISTRIBUTOR NOW 
97 
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STILL GOING STRONG! 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


Since re-arranging our plant 
we find we have more equip- 
ment . .. more machinery 
(both mono. and lino.), more 
type (both mono. and foun- 
dry), more composing room 
furniture . . . than we con- 
sider necessary for efficient 
and economical operation. 
Write or phone for particulars. 


For 32 years the Superior Typesetting Company has been 
serving printers and advertisers in Chicago. A third of a 
century bespeaks the confidence that has been reposed in 
us by our customers. 


To have traveled this span of years required not the effort 
of any one particular individual, but the whole-hearted 
co-operation of an organization imbued with but one 
thought... to do each job just a little bit better than the 
previous one. 


Since the recent re-arrangement of our plant we believe 
we are better prepared than ever to give our customers 
the same prompt and efficient service that has always 
been characteristic of this progressive organization. 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST TRADE TYPOGRAPHERS 


Superior Typesetting Company 


732 FEDERAL STREET e CHICAGO 
Telephone HARrison 5547 - 5548 - 5549 

















ZEPHYR BLACKS 


Favorites across the Nation 


Pennies a day 
keep static away 
16,000° say 0.K. 


FOR 
FLATBED PRESSES 
* 

Their drying speed 
is amazing 
* 
WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 
for our descriptive folder 
* 

















Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Havana, Jack- Write for free Bulletin 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Manila, to KIDDER PRESS CO. 
Mexico City, Nashville, New Haven, New Orleans, hse hg 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 
Sole Sales Agent 
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“AND NOW WE'RE GETTING FROM ,4ae 


20 1.60% Iae 
GREATER ROLLER MILEAGE” 


MERICAN ROLLERS DID IT! They've got the stamina to stand up 
. . to keep on going day after day ... to contend with the 
toughest production schedules over a much-longer-than-usual period 
of service, and thus cut costs substantially. Made better, that’s why. 
Better raw materials ... only the finest. Better skill in our man 
power. Better inherent vigor in our rollers due to correct, scientific 
curing and conditioning. The most modern methods. . . 
plus the determination to produce America’s best printers’ 
rollers . . . that’s the answer. Try them... you, too, 
will like them better. 








AMERICAN ROLLER 
COMPANY ( 


1342 N. HALSTED STREET ° CHICAGO 
225 N. NEW JERSEY ST. @ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











RU S SE LL THE FASTEST SELLING “ap *“Who’s the Printer?” 
Your cust ers’ sal will be the best 
FOLDERS IN AMERICA) =| WA, ooh Set" ox"wites Beck Yor secs 


: Not that book form cards are so unusual 
Ie) nowadays — but it’s the perfectness that 
= makes Wiggins Book Form stock stand out. 


ERNEST natant tee ster card ipped froma tab with perfect 
write at edges will say, “Who’s the printer?” 
- “a The John B. 
Cincinnati 
9 The Chatfield Paper Co. 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM cements peas WwW | qs qs 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES pai naan 


ton CHICAGO 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. Book Bova Cords 


uis s 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Compact Binders 





615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























The NEWEST Type“AMPLIDYNE” Electric-Eye 


Are you equipped to handle your “spot sheeting” with 
the least headache . . . and the lowest possible costs? 
BECK SHEETERS with this latest type eye are here to 
release you from the costly penalties of human unreli- 
ability. They are solving the problems of many of the 
largest printers and converters all over the country, and 
are affording higher productions and closer tolerances in 
spot sheeting work than ever before. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 


412 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


]. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
369 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 






WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 


Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum, $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 








WANTED TO BUY 








Volume 107 ¢ April, 1941 ¢ Number 1 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
uniess a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 


Marugzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 









PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY. S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 














REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF poh ops vend 
PRESSES: AN H 
Two-celer Miehle 56- H -] o i Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO i styie B and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


Babcock and Premiers. 

No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard makes. 


extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Qpen 
if desired, Patent Base. jobbers, ali sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 




















MEGILL’S Sovieg mee 
Patent FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. “4 -80 dozen, with extra 
Tongues. Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold ,by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


WANTED TO BUY—Paper Cutting machine with automatic 

and foot clamp; knife not under nor over 32” r 38”. Quote 
best cash price for immediate delivery. THE C. L. DOWNEY 
COMPANY, 943 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY—Slitting machine for handling jumbo 


rolls up to 30” diameter by 36” wide with cutters adjust- 
able to 2” widths. Full description and best cash price. THE 
Cc. L. DOWNEY COMPANY, 943 Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A good used Cleveland “O” or “OO” Folder. 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, Nebraska. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





JOB PRINTING BUSINESS—Going concern. Established 1898. 


City 20,000 South Central Ohio. Excellent opportunity for 
expansion. 2 Miehle Cylinders, 3 Automatic Platen Presses, 
1 Open Platen, Cleveland B. Folder with 32 page attachment, 
2 Stitchers, Model 14 Linotype. Plenty of type. Reason for 
selling, ill health. Address SCHOLL PRINTING CO., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Small modern busy printing and offset plant and 

bindery. Excellent railroad and industrial clientele in pro- 
gressive city in central Virginia. An opportunity to acquire 
a growing business in the most ideal railroad and industrial 
section of the state. Full particulars on request. Box A 440. 











FOR SALE 

ONE 36” - x 65” MEISEL, two web four color Rotary Press. 
Does roll to sheet work at present and is suitable for Tis- 

sue Fruit Wraps, etc. Can_be converted into Roll Product 

Press. High Speed, Up-to-Date. Prints two colors on 

webs, or four colors on one web. Reasonably priced. A 4 


FOR SALE—TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR. fim 
plete and in excellent condition. May be seen in use. EAST- 
MAN KODAK COMPANY, Kodak Park Works, Rochester, N. ¥. 
LATEST STYLE NO. 137 Vandercook power proof press with 
AC motor. Virtually new. Big savings. TURNER PRINTING 
MACHINERY, 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
FOR SALE—36-inch new model cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. A 405. 























INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








REPRODUCTION PROOFS 





GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., ae d 








HELP WANTED 





PRINTING ROLLER MAN—Wanted by Eastern Publishing 

house. Synthetic rubber roller manufacturing and com- 
pounding experience is essential; experience in practical 
application of such rollers to high- speed web presses is de- 
sirable. Give full details of nature of experience, personal 
data and education, and attach photograph. Address Box 
A 439, The Inland Printer. 


NIGHT FOREMAN for Trade Plant in Chicago. Fast, capable 
man to read proof, mark up copy and help in "makeup. 
Steady, union. Address Box A 446, The Inland Printer. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Well educated, married, 

Fifteen years in printing, excellent craftsman and efficient 
executive; now superintending production of quality adver- 
tising, catalogue, and book work in a large Detroit letter- 
press plant. Some photo-lithography and estimating experi- 
ence. Go anywhere. Box A 441, The Inland Printer. 
CARNEGIE PRINTING GRADUATE. Production, purchasing, 

estimating experience. Knowledge of letterpress and offset. 
No selling. Age 33. Married. Employed. W. C. Maurer, 204 
Voorhees Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 














MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





VISE GRIP... adjustable... used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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EXECUTIVE ABOVE AVER AGE | see ks new connection which 
ealls for action. Several years experience reorganizing and 
managing large printing and lithograph concerns. Extensive 
practical knowledge of all departments manufacturing pub- 
lications and commercial printing of every description. A | 
tactful executive accustomed to planning and executing dif- | 
| 
| 


sgh egg | Mammen Pusits ROM UF 


ficult reorganization problems successfully. References. Ad- 
dress Box A 362, The Inli ind Printer. 


"ae 33 with varied experienc 2e, wants pic han a Als er Me 
dle West printing house or advertising agency. Good refer- 
ences. Address Box No. A 426, The Inland Printer. 


FORM | PRINTING ENGINEER, practical printing “executive 
and specialist on one time carbon interleaved set forms, 
desires per manent connection. Box A 444, Inland Printer. 





Composing Room 








OPE RATOR- -FLOORMAN with 12 years’ Job and Newspaper 

exp. Can do 3000 ems (clean proofs) but want more lino. 
exp. to step up speed. Eager for steady pos.—go anywhere. 
Union or unorganized. Married; 36 yrs. old. Refs. exchanged. 
Box A 5 


45. 

SOMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Handle all classes work, | 

copy to finished product. Production with economy. Ad- | 
2 





iress Box A 434, The Inland Printer. 


COMPOSITOR- INSTRUCTOR; hand — composition, makeup, | Naturally ... 
lockup, Ludlow, 12 yrs. exp. Can produce original, interest- - because Ham- 
ng layouts. Cellophane proofing for offset. Box A 448 | mond’s smooth 
5 oR flowing Glider 

Trim-O-Saw has 


PROOFREADER—Wide expr. best ‘shops; apprent. to “Supt.; 

errand boy to Bus. Mgr. Good educ. W ish Al work; can in- aren 
struct. Address Box A 416, The Inland Printer. A everything! 

é - - Roller bearing micrometer gauge 

PROOFREADER—Now employed, wants better situation. ... single action clamp that holds 

Nonunion. P refer book or magazine work. Box A 442, | from 8 points to 42 picas ... quicker 

— - ————— =—— : = ee saw raising . . . PLUS the Ham- 

mond ball bearing table action 

that makes sawing faster and 





"Pressroom 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE on cylinder and job Kelly as press- | easier. ae 
man. For the last 15 years have been in charge of one of You can expect a Glider to do 


the large printing offices in northern New York. Understand | everything you want a saw to do 
eos & ee ...and you won’t be disappointed. HAMMOND 


bindery work, makeup and estimating. Can give the best of | . ee 

references. Also a good mechanic. Address Box A 432, The In- | WRITE today for literature that GLIDER TRIM-O-SAW 

jand Printer. gives you the whole story graphic- 

PRESSROOM FOREMAN—now employed. 30 yrs. experience 
on flat bed and 2-color presses, efficient lineup man. A-1 
exec. and mechanic. Will consider making change in the east. 

Reliable references. Address Box A 443, The Inland Printer. 


PRESSMAN—Offset or Letterpress cylinders | and job cylin- HAMMOND 
ders. Halftone, job or color. Pacific Coast only. Box A 303. 1616 OD ads Gl As ay E. tae, 








BETTER WORK ond 
MORE OF 


» PSone Pa ae - 


time out for oiling! Adds three 

of productive running-time per 

ar. Fewer shutdowns. . . less mainte- 
nance. Bijur automatic lubricating 
nt increases machine life and 

iency; reduces operating cost. A 
osed“’ system, with no drip or drain- 

_.. age, it prevents spoilage of work from 
oil contact, eliminates oil waste and 
decreases accident hazards. Specify 
your new machines BIJUR-EQUIPPED 


oil film 
- + + insure quality plus quantity out- 





bs h = “Meisel” 
eac ae Printing Pres put—with lower production cost. 


individual ey Protect your investment. 
bearing... | }3 g BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
cal AUTOMATICALLY Cv™ LUBRICATION 1108 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE™ 


All Advertisers in This Issue—By Product! It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index First 




















AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 
ART ADVERTISING BLOTTERS 
STEP UP your Blotter sales with GOES 
ART ADVERTISING BLOTTERS. 17 
gorgeous girl subjects NOW ready. 
posing TODAY for NEW Blotter supple- 
ment. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. A—35 W. 6list St., Chicago, 
53-A Park Place, New York. 


BOOK BINDERS: EDITION & MECHANICAL 











COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 
COMPOSING MACHINES 
Intertype Corporation....Back Cover 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co.Page 25 
Ludlow Typograph Co...... - Page 1 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co....Page 28 


CUTTERS: PAPER 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 




















GALLEY LOCKS 
Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


44 bd iz) 

Auchtl-ock 

NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Goiley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 
RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 








GAUGE PINS & GRIPPERS 














Brock @& Bantkin. 6: 04.00s0000% Page 94 tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 
BOOK BINDERS: EDITION CUTTERS; DRILLS; PRESSES; QUOINS 

Engdahil Bindery. ...< 0.230606 Page 96 Challenge Machinery Co...... Page 14 GROVE'S 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM; PRINT. SCHEDULE CUTTERS, PAPER—AND PLATEN PRESSES G Pi d G : 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG — Chandler & Price Co.......... Page 8 auge Fins an rippers 


Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BOOKS: FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Art of Block Cutting, The...Page 106 
Mechanism of the Linotype..Page 106 
PTIMUINE TKS, «+010 .0:010.06 0.00 90 Page 95 
Tip-Offs for Proofreaders...Page 106 
Type Calculators, Coolman’ 's Rapid 95 

















BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BUSINESS CARDS: IN BOOK FORM 
_John B. Wiggins Co...... -++-Page 99 
CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
CALENDAR PADS— BLOTTERS. 1941 
Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II]. 


CAMERA BELLOWS 

UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 
made to order for all types of photo- 

engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 

Chicago. T11. 

CHASES: STEEL, ELECTRIC WELDED 


American Steel Chase Co....Page 104 


CHASES: STEEL 























ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


Ba STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capacit, 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chieago, 111. 

















CLEANER—FOR TYPE AND ROLLERS 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





@ Letterpress students may enroll any Monday morning. 
Day and evening classes—-Spring term—just started. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 





102 








Get Ready for Steady Work—Good Pay 


Train HERE for Letterpress or Lithography... 
With Latest Equipment... Skilled Instructors 





DECALS & SILK SCREEN DISPLAYS 


PRINTERS & SALESMEN—Extra prof- 
its from silk screened Decals, Dis- 
plays, Banners. Colorart Co., Aurora, III. 


DRILLS: PAPER 








SS 


] "“SP/NNIT” 


Z 
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Drills Full Inch 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 












Chip Disposal 
12°x18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


K\\) [WWW "Fe 


WG 


s 
SS 


WG 


y PRODUCTS 485 HAGUE STREET 
j ASSC: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
G ATTACHMENTS: 
Z SLITTER $6.50 
Z Plugs in like drill bit 

ZY ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 
G 


SY 
\ 
\ 


WG 


SLOTTER $7.50 


XX SGQ) WW 








ELECTRICITY GENERATING SETS 
Caterpillar Tractor 'Co....<s0+% Page 93 
EMPLOYES—TRAINED 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 
and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, a pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral eer Chicago, Illinois. 


ENVELOPE PRESSES 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 
ing used ‘by U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 
POST MFG: WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chi- 
cago. 
FOLDING MACHINES 
Russell Ernest Baum........ Page 99 
Dexter Folder Company...... Page 18 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FUNK’S TRANSLATION BUREAU — 

Spanish our specialty — Translators 
and Typesetters in ALL languages to 
the Printing Trade, since 1910. 535 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 1724. 




















GALLEY CABINETS, GALLEYS, & LOCKS 
_ Tompkins Printing Equipment Co. 106 





for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip” Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the capen. making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest _ Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CoO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 




















Edward lL. Megill Company..Page 100 
HELP WANTED............ See Page 100 
HOUSE ORGANS 

Witham Feather. «<< e66ssces Page 104 





We've brought thousands of dollars 
worth of business into our shop 

- and into the shops of other 
cooperating printers . . . through 
PRINTERS the regular distribution of a nifty 
little house organ of our own cre- 
ation. We’d like to supply this dynamic little maga- 
zine, completely printed, to a few more printers in 
unoccupied territory - at a cost unbelievably 
low, in lots of 500 up. Ask for samples and prices. 


PARIS PRINTING CO. {325,.W7re* $. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
INKS: PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Company.Page 12 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc... 104 
J Be EOE. TTI ooss oo5 <0: s s:ac0rs Page 94 
International Printing Ink.Pages 9, 10 
B. J. Kelly Company.Pages 84 and 104 
Geo. He Morrill: Co\«...< 60:66:66.3: Page 97 
Sinclair & Valentine Co...... Page 98 
LACQUERING AND VARNISHING 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, I11. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 


LUBRICATORS: AUTOMATIC 



































Bijur Lubricating Corp...... Page 101 
MACHINERY: REBUILT 
Hood-Falco Corporation..... Page 100 

























































y Presswork; Chemistry & Technique of 
Platemaking, and advanced work in Color Processes. 


Write H. E. Sanger, Director, Room 704, 610 Federal St. 


PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 





LETTERPRESS: Learn Presswork—feeding, makeready, on 
twelve different presses; Composition—Layout, Typogra- 
phy; Estimating: and Bindery work—all on newest ma- 
chines! 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY: Get theory and practice in Offset 


Camera Work and 


























x FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


All advertisers in this issue—except Wants Ads 


on 100-101—are indexed here under classification of the products advertised. For any product or service 
not advertised here, consult the annual “Readers’ Service Guide’’—Pages 21-28, January—or write us. 








MITERERS: VERTICAL 
H. B. Rouse & Company.....Page 104 


PAPER: CELLOPHANE-LAMINATED COVER 


Dobeckmun Company 





MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTORS 

Kimble Electric Company...Page 105 
NUMBERING MACHINES: PRINTING PRESS 

Altair Machinery Corp Page 104 
“American Numbering Machines... 94 

Roberts Numbering Machines.Page 96 
“Wetter Numbering Machines. Page 105 
PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 

_Fox River Paper Corp 
SAPER: BOND 

Hammermill Paper Co.Pages 11 and 91 
*APER: BOND, MIMEOGRAPH, LEDGER 

Howard Paper Mills. Pages 5 and 19-24 
PAPER: BOND; E. F. BOOK; TEXT, ETC. 

International Paper Co Page 95 
PAPER: BOND 

Munising Paper Company....Page 97 
PAPER: BOND, BOOK, LABEL, MIMEO 

Northwest Paper Company...Page 17 
PAPER: BOND, BOOK, COVER, TEXT, ETC. 
__ Strathmore Paper Company..Page 86 
PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 
__Whiting-Plover Paper Co....Page 13 
PAPER: BOND, COVER, LEDGER, OFFSET 
_Wytek Sales Company.......Page 27 
PAPER: BOOK 

W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co..Pages 88, 89 
PAPER: BOOK, BOND, CARD 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co....... 

Second Cover 

PAPER: BOOK, COATED 


__ Consolidated Paper Company..Page 7 
_ Kimberly-Clark Corp 





















































PAPER: COVER, TEXT, OFFSET, & OPAQUE 
Beckett Paper Company 
PAPER: GUMMED 








rs 





For sheer quality and 
of a printed job—there's nothing to take the place 
of WARE Pyroxylin Coated and Old Tavern casein 
coated gold and platinum papers. Ask your 
McLaurin-Jones merchant for samples, or write us. 


McLAURIN-JONES 
COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 





PAPER: OPAQUE 

Aetna Paper Mills........ ...-Page 85 
PAPER: THIN MANIFOLD 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co.Page 4 
PAPER: TYMPAN 


Cromwell Paper Co 








Third Cover 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 

FREE BOOK —‘“‘General Information 
Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 

Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 

Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 

PERFORATORS: STITCHERS; PAPER DRILL- 
ING AND PUNCHING MACHINERY 


F. P. Rosback Company..... Page 105 











Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Mahes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete plate making equipment for lithog- 
raphy and photo-engraving. Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING; ART; COMPOSITION 
_ Superior Engraving Co 
PLATE MOUNTING—HOOK SYSTEM 


Printing Machinery Company.Page 93 

















PLATES: RUBBER PRINTING 
Process Rubber Plate Co....At Right 








PLATES: RUBBER PRINTING 

Ti-Pi Company Page 100 
PRESSES: AUTOMATIC CYLINDER 

Miller Printing Machinery....Page 3 
PRESSES: MULTI-PRODUCT PRINTING 

New Era Manufacturing Co.Page 105 
PRESSES, CAMERAS, PLATE EQT.: OFFSET 


American Type Founders 














PRESSES, OFFSET—& LITHO. CHEMICALS 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co gf 
PRESSES, ROTARY—& ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
Cc. B. Cottrell & Sons Co 
PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 
Walter Scott & Company 
PRESSES FOR THERMOGRAPHY 

Embossograph Process Co..Page 104 
PROVING & PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 


Vandercook & Sons.......... Page 2 











Page 96 











REGISTERSCOPE 
Taylor Machine Co 
ROLLERS—PASTES—GLUES 


American Roller Company...Page 99 











ROLLERS: PTG. & LITHO—& MAKE. PASTE 
Chicago Roller Company...This Page 

ROLLERS: RUBBER PRINTING & LITHO. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co Page 16 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 


SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, ill. 








“CHICAGO” ROLLERS and QUALITY 


ARE AND HAVE BEEN INSEPARABLE FOR MANY YEARS! 


ROLLERS FOR ALL PRINTING NEEDS 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPAN 


554-570 WEST HARRISON STREET - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “ Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 












At Home 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- \ 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 


ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, 


payments, Write to Dept. D-441 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 






teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 


ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 






advertising ex- 


for free details. 





Chicago, Ill. 











CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103 








GUIDE 








RUBBER PRINTING PLATE BASE 
NEW—RUBBER PLATE BASE 


Don’t Mount Your Plates on Wood or Metal 


USE HAZ-EL-ITE 


Warp-Proof — Level — Permanent 
Cut It on Your Saw 
Stock Sizes: 12”x12” or 12”x 18"’—.805" 
Write for Sample and Prices. 


The LOCKWOOD-HAZEL Co. 


P. O. Box 285 Atchison, Kansas 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 
RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 
sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 


Thick 














SPOT SHEETERS: ELECTRIC EYE 
Charles Beck Machine Co....Page 9 


SPRAY SYSTEMS: ANTI-OFFSET 








DeVilbiss Company ......... Page 96 
STATIC NEUTRALIZER 
Bidder Press Coie 6 6c :6ciiso.6 see. Page 98 


TRADE COMPOSITION, MAKEUP, LOCKUP 
Superior Typesetting Page 98 
TYPECAST CUTS 
WRITE for free proof sheets of auto- 
mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 
montville, Michigan. 
TYPEFOUNDERS 
SPECIAL OFFER—50-pound assortment 
Metal Rule, Leads, Slugs—consisting of: 
10 lbs. 2 pt. rule (hairline center); 
10 Ibs. 2 pt. rule (1-pt. side); 
10 lbs. 2 pt. leads; 


















ean pce gg oa ro eeemenget dl Co., 2815 ee > 6 pt. peat , 

l ! rving Park Road, icago, . ast from new linotype metal...... 

ake ESTIMA COMPLETE ASSORTMENT $10.00 

e S TORS Jobs! —— a A MONEY tal ‘ Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
ele MAKE E A MONEY taking sales NITc -CE! P . 3 INT 

Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons book orders. Ask for liberal dealer MEY tke ble toe ace po ae aa 


plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 














West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 








More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 





for every purpose. 





cludes personal coach- 


SALESBOOKS for the trade. Every kind 


Jackson Ave., Dept. 1, New York City. 
SAW: CUTS ODD-MEASURE SLUGS 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


VARNISHING AND LACQUERING 





Eddi 398 


tose, 






















records oncomposition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. National 
Defense means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
todav for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 





ing and 3 bound books Mohr Lino-Saw Company....Page 93 z - , 
os : CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
aceeet preeerton SAWS ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 
U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 


__Hammond Mach. Builders...Page 101 
SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
American Academy of Art..This Page 


SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 


Tarrant Sch. of Estimating.This Page 







tine. - 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANT ADS—CLASSIFIED 
__ See Advertisements on Pages 100, 101 


WIRE 
SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

























JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 


SCHOOL OF PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Chicago Sch. of Ptg. & Litho. Page 102 


—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 









Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


| 
\ 











Ji. HISTORY of an $ 
Advertising. Agency 





a 





SITUATIONS WANTED...... See Page 101 











ERS EVERYWHERE. 











FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 


INKS In Litho-Offset and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 




















NATIONAL 


RNIN) ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


Ug 
SSN : for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 









ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 










55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 










For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
ice, we h iti d 
ORGANS vermin Bunheh this oes 


aaa monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 















EVERY PRESSMAN 


Sree Ly WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, compounds, 
driers, etc. Valuable information prepared by ex- 
perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It’s FREE! 


E J KELLY CO 1811 N. Pitcher St. 











Kalamazoo, Michigan 











AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED ¢ SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 

























Circular on the ROUSE 
FREE VERTICAL MITERER 


tells how to cut 1000 mitersan hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for yourcopy today- 


» H.B.ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 









































A mboss0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 
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All Advertisers This Month Are Indexed Above—(Continued From Page 103) 


















































e e e stands for Mighty 
Rugged and tough 
KIMBLES can take it 
When the going gets rough 





Motors by KIMBLE 
Distributed by AMERICAN. TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 





BE READY for possible future changes! Buy 
a specialty press that will handle a wide range 
of work ... and one that will stand up under 
continuous high-speed operation. Write today for 
Bulletin 11 to 


New Era Manufacturing Company 
379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 


NEW ERA 


MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 


ROSBACK 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 

















For Items Not Advertised, See Annual 





THE KID REVIEWS 


mtr apt 


@ “Let's see what you remember about our last 
three lessons.” First: “What kind of a frame 
should a numbering machine have?” 

* “A one-piece frame machined out of solid 


“l 
steel. 


@ “Why?” 
* “So it can’t spring, warp or wiggle.” 
@ “What happens when you get plunger-wobble ?” 


“l . “l 
* “Impressions smudge. 


@ “How is plunger-wobble prevented ?” 

* “By using numbering machines with plungers 
working in a solid steel cylinder like a piston 
in an engine.” 

@ “What's the best way to lubricate numbering 
machines ?” 

* “One squirt into a V-slotted shaft running 
right through the frame.” 

@ “Kid, you look dumb but you sure remember what 
you hear.” One more: “How do we know all 
these things are good?” 

* “We number better with a Wetter.” 


@ “Yes, and remember they last so long we forget 
the price.” 


Weller 1 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


“Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
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LEADING ARTICLES 













The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 















We Let Outsiders Take Our Cream.................. 31 
Style Guide to Letternrens : «wc 5 5 occ ccccseccecass 34 
William Morris Anniversary and Books.............. 36 
| What Influences for Letterpress or Offset?........... 37 
Bookmaking From Cave Man to Civilization......... 40 
Printers Are Indebted to Chemistry................. 43 
System’s Place in the Proofroom..................+- 46 
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Galley Cabinets 
Special offer saves 


$4Q-50 


Includes Cabinet, Galleys 
and Galley Locks. Here’s 
an example: 

834x13-100 Cab. $27.50 
100-834x13 Gals. 27.00 
100 Gal. Locks 10.50 
Regular Price $65.00... NOW ONLY $54.50 
Write for price list and savings on all sizes. Heavy all 
steel construction, electrically welded, reinforced 
sides. Attractive dark olive green enamel. Extra 
large numerals. Galleys rustproof, uniform, and level, 
TOMPKINS Printing Equipment Co. 
703 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 

















The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
\. sail 
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The ART of 
BLOCK CUTTING 


By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 


Learn to cut your own 
simple cuts from lin- 30 
} hI Ll Cc let. 





post 
instructions; prints. paid 
















By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to 
learn the art of a 50 
proofreading. Text in 


narrative style. Price 
includes postage. Cloth Edition 


The Inland Printer Co - Chicago 











MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 


ame Ss. 
Thompson 


$9950 


POST 
PAID 


Approved and used 





y the 
Linotype Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 
























PRESSROOM SABOTAGE EXPOSED! 
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Costly, unseen waste caused by poor make- 


ready ended by guaranteed Cromwell Tympan 


IGHT under your very eyes—weak, inferior tympan can 
sabotage your best presswork, destroy your profits. 


Against this unseen enemy Cromwell Special Prepared Tym- iw A 4H T 2 u 


pan provides fourfold protection—calipered uniformity, high 
tensile strength, proof against oil, moisture and adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions. It saves you valuable time otherwise wasted 
stopping your presses for spotting, patching and changing 
drawsheets. 





Thousands of leading printers choose Cromwell Tympan for 
better makeready, finer presswork. Try it on your toughest job. 
You'll be convinced. Play safe. 


Cromwell Tympan is unconditionally guaranteed. It comes 
‘ a 5 Every printer wants to end costly, un- 
in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high speed press. necessary makeready trouble. Write today 


for a free sample sheet of Cromwell Tympan, 


Order today from your local Cromwell distributor. Cee eee ee 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET . ....... . .. . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
























These New Intertype Features 
Mean EXTRA PROFITS for You 


UNIVERSAL INTERTYPES contain many profitable featur: s 
not previously available to the line composing machir > 
user... £1] Flexibility of equipment, to meet changir j 
requirements, extending in some cases even to quick co: - 
versions from mixers into non-mixers or vice versa. . 
[2] Electrically Operated Magazine Shift (known as ti 2 
No -Turn Shift) available at slight extra cost in place : f 
hand operation ...£3] Automatically Operated Chann | 
Entrance, standard equipment on most models...[41 Fi: - 
ger-Flip changes of type and time-saving Twin Distrib: - 
tion, on some of the new Non-Mixer Intertypes — nev::r 
before obtainable on non-mixer machines, and...[5] 
Baffle Mouthpiece, Double Mold-Cooling Blower, and an 
improved Thermostat Control of crucible and mouthpiece 















VW 


ee 


temperatures —all for insuring better slugs. 


THESE FEATURES help to make the Universal Intertype a 
more dependable and more profitable machine to own. 
Investigate! A catalog will be sent on request. Address 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Furman Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pl ero ees ee eee CO 
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Step Ahead with the Universal Intertype 


TEXT UTU y 


